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The easiest way is the best way, if the best way 
happens to be the easiest way. Jumping from the 
window may be the easiest way to the street, but it 
is not often the best way; yet, if the house is on fire, 
it may indeed be the best way. Ease may be an 
essential factor in deciding what is best; but unless 
it has been previously decided, in a particular case, 
that ease is the most important thing, the controlling 
question ought always to be, not What is easiest ? but 
What is best ? 


We cannot know ourselves, Our inconsistencies 
are a riddle to others; but we are so unconscious of 
what we are, and how we appear, that we do not even 
recognize what a riddle we are. One does not know 
the quality of his own voice, or the peculiarities of 
his gait. A man of philosophical turn of mind was 
for a long time baffled to know why he always wore 
out the sole of the right shoe before the left. He was 


through. The one subject that we must be content 
to be inexpert in, is ourselves. And the one consola- 
tion we have, is that that subject is the one that we 
can best afford to know least about. 


A loving word is always a safe word. It may, or 
it may not, be a helpful word to the one who hears it; 
but it is sure to be a pleasant memory to the one who 
speaks it, Many a word spoken by us is afterwards 
regretted; but no word of affectionate appreciation, 
to which we have given utterance, finds a place 
among our sadly remembered expressions. Looking 
back over our intercourse with a dead friend or 
fellow-worker, we may, indeed, regret that we were 
ever betrayed into a harsh, or hasty, or unloving, 
word of censure or criticism in that intercourse ; and 
we may wish vainly that we had now the privilege of 
saying all the loving words that we might honestly 
have spoken while yet he was with us. But there 
will never come into our hearts at such a time a sin- 
gle pang of regret over any word of impulsive or 
deliberate affection which passed our lips at any 
time. We have reason to be on our guard in our 
speech in most directions; but we can be fearlessly 
free in our loving utterances. Apart from any ques- 
tion of the good we do to others by our words of 
love, we are personally the gainers, for now and for 
hereafter, by every such word which we speak out 
explicitly ; and we are sure to be the losers, now and 
by and by, from every such word which we ought to 
have spoken and failed to speak. 


Study promotes study. The more a man studies, 
the more he wants to study ; and, on the other hand, 
the man who does not study at all wonders why any 
one else should want.to study. He who has learned 
how to use books is glad to have a library available 
to pick from; but he who is unfamiliar with books 
is at a loss to know how a shelf full of books can be 
of service to anybody. The habit of Bible study is 
growing under the impulse given to it by the Inter- 
national Lesson system, and intelligent teachers are 
now making available, in their lesson-preparation, a 
wise selection from the multitude of helps at their 
disposal in the lesson periodicals ; yet there are those 


available material from which they must make a 
selection, or refuse the aid of all. For example, the 
columns of The Sunday School Times proffer every 
week from fifteen to twenty different lines of lesson- 
help for the choice of the studious teacher. Thou- 
sands of teachers are familiar with these helps, and 
gladly make use of those which are suited to their 
needs, without being perplexed by the sight of those 
which they pass by. It is a patent matter of fact 
that every one of these various departments of lesson- 
help is counted by many a worker as of chief impor- 
tance in his special field, and that it could not: be 
spared by him without a sense of loss; while only 
the untrained teacher or the poorly informed observer 
would think of being confused by the fulness of ma- 
terial from which to choose. Yet it is also.true, that 





unconscious of treading more heavily on one foot than 
on the other, of resting unevenly, of turning more 
often one way than another. Who could know, if 
not he? Almost any one that chose to observe him. 
Aud so it is of character, and of qur personality all 
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there are those who have so little experience in the 
line of choosing books from a library, or special mat- 
| ter from a large supply, that they really seem to think 
| that nothing ought to be set before a student that he 


has to make a choice from. Thus a California clergy- 





who simply stand bewildered before a supply of 


man, writing in The Occident on this general subject, 
asserts that to himself the very sight of a multitude 
of lesson-helps from which to make a wise selection 
is “ repellent and discouraging.” His reasoning would 
seem to imply that a minister is better off with one 
or two books than with a well-stocked library, and 
that Sunday-school teachers would be the gainers if 
the lesson-helps proffered them had no variety, but 
were all cut according to. one pattern for each and 
every mind. There was a day when such a view of 
Bible study was the common one among preachers 
and teachers; but the progress that has been made 
in this line within the past twenty years renders a 
present exhibit of this view helpful mainly as an 
indication of the progress which has been made. 





THE SPIRIT OF TRUE REVERENCE. 


Reverence is respect for that which is worthy and 
sacred; it is the sense of awe in the presence of 
greatness. The exercise of this sentiment implies, 
on the part of him who feels it, a consciousness of his 
weakness and inferiority in comparison with the ob- 
ject which is reverenced. Reverence may have many 
objects and is susceptible of many degrees. The awe 
with which we are affected in witnessing great mani- 
festations of power is a kind of reverence springing 
in part from our own comparative feebleness. The 
admiration which we feel for objects of sublimity in 
nature is a degree higher than mere awe in the 
presence of power, because there enters into it not 
only the sense of power, but of beauty. The mind 
is not merely impressed with vastness or strength, 
but the esthetic emotions are stirred. 

The regard which is won among men by brilliant 
talents is akin to reverence, but is lacking in impor- 
tant elements which enter into the deep respect with 
which high character, generosity, or sacrifice, is con- 
templated. In such cases, the profounder moral 
emotions are touched, and the deeper admiration 
excited which is felt alone for real excellence. 

Reverence rises in the scale according as it stirs 
that which is deepest in us. Only when the sense of 
supreme moral excellence is aroused do we experience 
the highest power of the sentiment of reverence. The 
man who has no keen perception of moral worth, 
and is incapable of appreciating lofty moral ideals, 
will be deficient in reverence. 

Reverence lies at the basis of all religion. Every 
form of worship is but an expression of the sentiment 
of reverence. The fetich-worshiper bows down before 
His idol because he believes it represents something 
worthy of his respect, either for its power or for its 
malignant cunning. The Egyptian worshiped ani- 
mals because he conceived them to embody or to 
symbolize spirits who could influence and control 
human life. These are low forms of reverence, be- 
cause they appeal not to what is high in man,—his 
esthetic and moral powers,—but to what is low,— 
his fears in the presence of what he believes to be 
irresistible, though often evil, powers. The higher 
forms of nature-worship, such as that of the sun by 
the Persians, exhibits a somewhat higher type of 
reverence. It approaches the adoration of grandeur 
and beneficence. Thus do the various form of reli- 
gion illustrate the expressions of reverence, in its 





various degrees of elevation, which men make in the 
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presence of the mystery and power which ever con- 
front them in the universe. 

Who can doubt that the sentiment of reverence is 
native to mankind, and that the life is abnormal in 
which it is not developed and expressed? It is, per- 
haps, the deepest fact in that constitutional religious- 
ness of man which proves his kinship to God, It is 
one of our noblest faculties, and is to be cultivated, 
and directed toward its true objects. It can only 
reach its highest elevation when the loftigst concep- 
tion of the majesty and holiness of God is developed 
in the mind. Only the revelation of the Highest to 
us can call forth our highest reverence. When this 
_ experience has become ours, respect and awe for all 
things which are worthy of them naturally follow, 
because all things are seen in their relation to God, 
Like every other faculty, reverence may be mis- 
directed, and its true exercise thrown out of propor- 
tion. The events, processes, or characters, in which 
God is, on the one hand, operative, but which, on the 
other, are mixed with human frailty, may become 
the objects of those divine honors which belong only 
to the Infinite himself. But these are the misconcep- 
tions te which men are always liable. It is a great 
thing for any man to reverence something which is 
worthy of honor, even if there be some serious 
disproportion in his exercise of this sentiment. In 
reVerence for that which is lofty and pure, there is 
always an uplifting force, and the mind, despite 
serious misconceptions, is held under the power of a 
supernatural and spiritual world. 

Reverence is closely akin to humility. The con- 
sciousness of weakness and limitation in ourselves is 
the negative side of that regard and veneration for 
superior worth which reach their highest point in 
the ascription of supreme honor to God. It is the 
haughty and boastful who are deficient in reverence. 
One may, indeed, preserve a mock reverence for out- 
ward acts or objects, called religious, along with the 
spirit of self-righteousness, This was the case with 
the Pharisees of old, whose pride received no check 
from the punctilious veneration with which they 
regarded certain customs and performances. But 
reverence for its true object necessarily humbles 
him who feels it. No one can hold any high con- 
ception of God, and render to him the true glory 
that is due him, and continue to think of himself 
more highly than he ought. Even the appreciation 
of high merit in other men has for its condition a 
moderate estimate of one’s self. 

In times like ours there is great danger of a loss 
in the sentiment of reverence. The intense industrial 
activity which characterizes our age and country 
tends to draw the minds of men exclusively to mate- 
rial interests. Ours is a time of eager haste and 
sharp competition in every sphere of human effort. 
It is not, for the vast majority of men, a period of 
reflection and meditation like the olden times. As, 
under the one extreme of leisurely inaction and 
introspection, reverence is likely to become morbid 
and to degenerate into superstition; so, under the 
opposite extreme of hurry and worry, it is in danger 
of being iost altogether. Every serious mind should 
keep itself in contact with the influences of religious 
truth, and see to it that it does not lose that sense of 
God and of the divineness of life and duty which is 
the product of a deep and genuine reverence. ? 

The critical spirit of our age may easily tend, and, 
in many cases, does tend to the weakening of rever- 
ence for divine things. That a rigidly scientific spirit 
is perfectly consistent with a reverent, religious tem- 
per, is a truth which ought to be maintained against 
all assaults upon it, whether from the side of devotees 
of science, or from that of apologists of religion. But 
that the scientific spirit is always so cultivated and 
its methods so pursued as to be consistent with rev- 
erence, is a very different proposition. The temper 
of the lover of science has sometimes been that of 
hostility to religion. The great point to be held is 
that it need not and should not be so; and the great 
ideal to be pursued is such a unity and harmony of 
the critical and religious spirit that the possible— 








be done away. ae 

Critical processes, when rigidly applied, must always 
destroy some accepted views; more commonly their 
function is rather fo readjust and rectify, but, even 
in so doing, there is an element of destruction, The 
inference is easy, that criticism is always destructive. 
This inference will be drawn with equal readiness by 
two classes,—those who are so much enamored with 
the destructive element in its processes as to think 
this its main function and aim, and those who find 
their cherished opinions on various subjects subjected 
to re-examination and reconstruction. Candid minds 
should reflect that the disturbances which are caused 
by the critical spirit have attended every great ad- 
vance in knowledge, and should assure theméelves 
that, while extremes will be developed in every critical 
era, and incidental evils will result, in the long pro- 
céss of testing to which all alleged results of criticism 
and science will be subjected, they will be able to do 
nothing against the truth, but only for the truth. 

Reverence itself is not enough; it should be a 
discriminating reverence. Men should learn to dis- 
tinguish between essential spiritual truths and acts of 
God on the one hand, and their own arguments re- 
garding those truths, together with their own modes 
of explaining and defending them on the other, in 
order to be sure that it is God and his revealed 
truth, and not their own opinions, which is the object 
of their reverence, If the spirit of investigation and 
discrimination shall detach our reverence, in a meas- 
ure, from some of its previous objects, it will still be 
well, if it also directs ‘it chiefly toward Him who is 
the fountain of all truth and love, and the author of 
all that is pure and holy. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Wellnigh every word has more meanings than one; 
and, as a result, there is a liability to confusion in the 
minds of those who think only of one of these meanings 
whén the word is being employed in another sense. The 
word “parable” is an illustration of this truth. An 
intelligent Massachusetts teacher wants light on this 
subject. He says: 

Once or twice lately Dr. McLaren has said, “ This is not a 
parable strictly so called;” and of the Rich Man and Lazarus 
he adds “ but a story constructed to embody weighty truth in 
concrete examples.”” What then, among all that Jesus said, 
would be called strictly a parablé? “If we take this, “ The 
kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man who built his house 
upon a rock,” etc., shall we vall it strictly a parable? But 
might it not be said of this also that it is a “story constructe? 
to embody weighty truth in concrete examples” ? ; 

Primarily a “ parable” is a comparison. It is a truth 
compared with another truth. Ina general sense, it is 
employed in the Bible as covering all forms of verbal 
comparison, including the riddle, the fable, the allegory, 
the proverb, and the illustration. But, strictly speaking, 
a parable is a narration of events that might have occurred 
just as they are presented, but which have another and 
a higher meaning in the realm of moral or spiritual truth. 
A fable is the narration of events that are not stricily 
natural, as where trees and animals are said to speak. 
An allegory is a purely figurative expression or narra- 
tion. The picture of the sower sowing seed, given in 
the thirteenth chapter of Matthew’s Gospel, is “a parable 
strictly so called.” The story of the Good Samaritan, 
or of Lazarus and Dives, is not “a parable strictly speak- 
ing;” for it is simply an illustration—real or supposed 
—of an obvious truth. It has no double meaning, as a 
parable has; nor is it a figurative narration, as an alle- 
gory would be. On the other hand, the story of the 
Prodigal Son is a parable strictly speaking; for while 
exhibiting-the love of the human parent, it is given. to 
disclose also the love ofthe Divine Father. The narra- 
tion of the two house-builders is a parable strictly speak- 
ing; for while it isa story of what might have happened 
in the natural world, it has its other meaning, its parallel 
meaning, in its application to personal character. 


Bible geography has an uncertain element in it, in 
view of the fact that there were no standard geographies 
in Bible times to preserve to future generations the pre- 
cise boundaries and limitations of all the several regions 
referred to in the sacred narrative. Jt is, therefore, not 
possible to say with positiveness just what were the limits 
of Samaria, or of Edom, or of Syria, or of Assyria, at a 





given time in the Bible story. So, again, it is’ with 


“Perea;” and this is what troubles a Canadian sub- 


scriber, who writes : ; 

One periodital occurrence in connection with our Sunday- 
school lessons is the statement that the scene of the lesson is 
“in Perwa;” and it is taken for granted that every one knows 
all about Pera, In fact, however, I presume there is not one 
teacher in ten who knows, or who has the means of finding out, 
the import of the name. A few years ago, when I awoke to the 
eonseiousness of my own ignorance in this particular, I sought 
diligently through such works of reference as I happened to 
have, which consisted of Smith’s Bible Dictionary, The Penny 
Cyclopedia, Zell’s Encyclopedia, Milman’s History of the 
Jews, and a small historical atlas. Some of these works had 
been recently procured, and I felt some enthusiasm in demon- 
strating to myself the convenience of their posséssion. I looked 
in likely and unlikely places, and the net result was the find- 
ing of the name printed on a map on the east side of Jordan, 
and the mention of the place in Herod’s will (Milman), I have 
since found some indefinite allusions in Josephus, The infor- 
mation which I desire includes, first, the boundaries of the 
province and the position of the (artificial) boundary lines; 
secondly, the period during which it bore this name. 

One trouble in this case arises from mistaking the 
term “Persea” for the proper name of a well-defined 
division of Syria.. The word itself is simply the Greek 
Peraid, meaning “the country beyond ” the Jordan, from 
peran, “beyond.” Hence when it is said that an incident 
is located in Persea, it is meant, in a general sense, that it 
occurred on the east side of Jordat. Josephus, in the 
Jewish Wars (III., 8, 3), gives as the extent of that 
part of trans-Jordanic Palestine which is usnally spoken 
of as “the country beyond,” or Perwa: from Pella on 
the north to Macherus on the south, and from the Jor- 
dan on tlie west to Philadelphia, the ancient Rabbath 
Ammon, on the east. Perea included a sweep of 
country say seventy-five miles long by perhaps thirty 
miles wide, 








A PRAYER. 
BY MRS. MERRILL E. GATES, 


Higher, purer, 
Deeper, surer, 

Be my thought, O Christ, of thee! 
Break the narrow bonds that limit 
All my earth-born, sin-bound spirit 

To the breadth of thy divine! 1A 

Not my thought, but thy creation, 
- Be the image, purely thine; 
Deep within my spirit’s shrine 
Make the secret revelation ; 

Reproduce thy life in mine. 


Truer, clearer, 
Lovelier, dearer, 

Be my thought, O Christ, of thee! 
Not my earthly, crude conception, 
But the holy, true reception 

Of thy Spirit’s teaching high ! 
May he heighten, clear, enlighten, 

Every thought intensify ! 

So thy lovely image brighten, 
Till I thee transfigured see! 
Oh, reveal thy life in me! 


New Brunswick, N. J. 





THE ORIGIN OF MAN. ' 


BY PROFESSOR HOWARD OSGOOD, D.D. 


As it is still asserted, in some high quarters in our land, 
that the science of anthropology teaches us that man is 
descended from beasts, it may help those who are stag- 
gered in their belief in the Bible by such statements, to 
read the contrary opinion of the president of the German 
Anthropological Society, Professor Rudolph Virchow, 
of the University Of Berlin (who is also president of the 
International Medical Congress), in his discussion of 
“ Anthropology in the Last Twenty Years.” 

The following is a translation of an article by him in 
the Correspondenz-Blatt der deutschen Gesellschaft fir 
Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte for Septem- 
ber, 1889: 

“When we hear of a race of Cadnstatt or of a race of 
Cro-Magnon, it has the appearance of deep wisdom ; 
nevertheless I hope that the time will come when men 
will not speak after this fashion ” (p. 90). 

“T will not say that the present endeavor should be 
helped to find the origin of the Aryan race in Germany 
or Belgium, as it has been suggested, by assuming that 
the race of Cannstatt or of Neanderthal (a long-headed 
population) formed the central stock. At present we 
know nothing certain about that. I may also mention 
that lately the much discussed skull of Cannstatt has 
been made very doubtful as to its prehistoric character, 





and that it certainly does not fit into the hoar antiquity 
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te which our French neighbors assign it, This connec- 
tion must be given up. The difference of view, which I 
would bring forward, consists in this, that archwologi- 
cally we must attribute greater importance to inter- 
national interchange in antiquity than we have hitherto 
done” (pp. 94, 95). 

“Far greater than in the field of archology is the 
revolution that has taken place in the field of anthro- 
pological investigation. When we met in Innsbrack 
twenty years ago, Darwinism had run its first victorious 
race through the world. My friend, Karl Vogt, who, 
with his usual fire, had leaped into the lists, had obtained 
a decided advantage by his personal advocacy for this 
view. It was then hoped that the idea of descent would 
be victorious, sharply defined and developed, not by 
Darwin, but by his followers. For it was not with Dar- 
win, but with the Darwinists, we had to do. It was 
generally-expected that the proof would be found that 
man descended from the monkey or from an animal. 
That was the demand made in the first battle. Every 
one knew of it, was interested in it, spoke for or against 
it; it was held to be the greatest problem of anthropology 
that waited solution. Now we must remember that 
natural science, so far as it is natural science, can be con- 
cerned only with actual objects. A hypothesis may be 
discussed, but it attains importance only when actual 
proofs for it, either experiment or direct observation, 
are brought forward. This, at least in anthropology, 
Darwinism has not to the present time succeeded in 
doing. In vain have the links which should bind man 
to the monkey been sought; not a single one is thereto 
show. The so-called proanthropos, who should exhibit 
this link, has not been found. No really learned man 
asserts that he has seen him. For the anthropologist, 
therefore, the proanthropos is not an object of discussion 
founded on fact. Perhaps some one may have seen him 
in a dream, but when awake he will never be able to say 
that he has approached him. Even the hope of soon dis- 
covering him has departed ; it is hardly spoken of, for 
we live not in a world of imagination or dreams, but in 
an actual world that has shown itse'f full of difficulty. 

“When we were together in Innsbruck, it looked as 
if in the storm it might be possible to prove the course 
of descent from the monkey or some other beast to man. 
At present, to our pain be it said, it is not even possible 
for us to show the descent of single races from each 
other” (p. 95). 

“We have not yet found the original European; it is 
possible that he may yet be found. At present we only 
knew that among archaic men none have beén found 
that stood nearer the monkey than mien of to-day. The 
ancients were thoroughly well-formed men; they bore 
no characteristic marks that we do not at present meet 
in living peoples. There is not a single one of so miser- 
able constitution that we could say he shows the lowest 
form of skull. Twenty years ago we knew very little of 
the forms of skulls of the lowest peoples.. That was one 
reason of the premature decision. On the other side 
there were the boldest ideas ‘of what the physical consti- 
tution of low races was. Men had no clear idea of the 
constitution of the Patagonians, Esquimos, etc. At 
present there is hardly one entirely unknown race upon 
the earth. There is still one single place in the world 
where there is a slight possibility of new discoveries ; 
that is, the Peninsula of Malacca. We have there an 
active and energetic agent. According to some state- 
ments, the natives of that land may in some measure 
correspond to the demands made for the lowest race. 
Beyond these all are known. Patagonians, Esquimos, 
Australians, Bushmen, Weddas, Lapps, Polynesian and 
Melanesian islanders, have gradually become known, and 
of some of them we really know more than of European 
peoples. Compare some of those islanders with the 
Albanians, and there has been more investigation of the 
physical constitution of the Polynesian natives than of 
the tribes of the Albanians. So these nature peoples, 
who are so low in their mental development, have gradu- 
ally appeared to us. Of the most of them we have seen 
good typical exaniples in Europe, and the most exact 
observations have been taken of their entire organism. 
Not a few have died in Europe, and thus have been 

made the subjects of exact investigation. For instance, 
we possess exact investigations of the brain of the Pata- 
gonian as well as of the brain of civilized Asiatic peoples. 
From all these investigations it is clear that among all 
nature peoples there is not a single one that would stand 
so near, or nearer, to the monkey than we. When the 
naturalist finds that the sum of the characteristics of one 


are not the same in both, he separates them by a line, 
making them distinct or species, Such a line we 
always make in favor of distinction of man. Each 
living race of men is pu uman; none has yet been 
found that can be affirmed as monkey-like or half- 
monkey-like. That is the great difference of our present 
experience ” (p. 96). 

“T must not omit to state that the investigations of 
all known burial-places and lake dwellings and caves 
always reveal to us men of whom we need not be ashamed. 
We can recognize them as full brothers. Through the 
kindness and help of Swiss colleagues, it was possible for 
me to make a comparative investigation of almost all 
extant skulls from the Swiss lake dwellings. From this 
it appeared that at the time of the lake dwellings we 
meet with distinctions between various tribes which 
probably followed each other on the scene. But among 
these tribes not a single one is found that would be out- 
side the lines of the physical form of peoples of to-day. 

“* At present we cafinot say whether all races come from 
a single human pair or from many. That is not a sub- 
ject of knowledge in the domain of natural science. We 
must therefore leave it to each one to decide that for 
himself. We make no objections to one who, on reli- 
gious grounds, decides for a single human pair. We 
must acknowledge the possibility that all races and 
tribes, by change, may have come from one human pair; 
but it has not. yet been demonstrated that black men 
came from white ancestors, or that a white posterity 
came from black ancestors. That has never been seen. 
No object of actual observation shows such a change. 
Where a black race is found, there the naturalist 
assumes black ancestors; and where a white tribe 
appears, the natural presumption is that it always was 
white. Yet that is a presumption that cannot be directly 
proved. The proof is wanting that a people or a tribe 
can be so changed in its physical constitution. 

“We see this in Egypt. I thought that I could obtain 
some evidences of the change of the Egyptians in his- 
toric time by comparative investigation of the living 
with the remains and likenesses of the dead. I returned 
with the conviction that, so far as historical and pre- 
historic evidences reach, so far as man has been discov- 
ered, ancient Egypt and its neighboring lands have not 
essentially changed their populations. If Menes really 
existed, he certainly saw black men; for very ancient 
wall-pictures portray the black man and his unmistak- 
able physical peculiarity. The real Egyptian people 
offers few special marks. The Egyptian of to-day pos- 
sesses just the form of the ancient Egyptian. Unfor- 
tunately, Egyptian skulls and skeletons do not carry us 
back as far as desirable. As yet, no prehistoric skull 
has been found in Egypt. As yet, no one has ever seen 
a skull contemporaneous with the first three dynasties. 
There is no possibility of direct verification. Still, the 
verification with positive certainty does go quite far 
back, beyond 3,000 B. C.; that is, 5,000 years from the 
present. During this long time the only difference that 
has appeared is that between the brachycephalic man of 
the old empire and the dolichocephalic and mesocephalic 
man of the new empire. At all events, the definite proof 
is given, that, from the beginning of the new empire 
(1700 B. C.), no change of type worth mentioning has 
taken place. Thus the permanence of types is assured 
for at least 3,500 years. 

“There is nothing improbable in assuming a certain 
influence of climate and occupation. In this there is no 
difference between the severest orthodoxy and Darwinists 
of purest water. Their thesis isthesame. The one goes 
back to the first man, the others go beyond the first man 
to the nearest pair of beasts. That is the only difference. 
Both .assume the transformation of the original man 
into various races, But the one cannotscientifically prove 
its thesis for man, nor can the others prove their thesis 
for the monkey. If you ask me, Were the first men 
white or black? I must say, I do not know. We have no 
proof for such a decision ; there is no place in the world 
where this has been made clear. That, for instance, in 
France in the time of the Troglodytes, pure black men 
with kinky hair existed, and that from these came 
white, straight-haired men, is not provable. Besides, I 
cannot discover how and where that should have taken 
place. The most ancient objects display great diversity. 
It sounds very plausible to say that the North makes 
men blond. But in America, where similar relations 
obtain, it has not made men blond. Not only the old 
Germans, but also the Finns, are of Mongolian origin; 
how they have become blond while the other Mongols 
remain black or very dark, is a question we cannot | 









kind or species is equivalent to the sum of another, he 
draws a line by which both are separated from similar 


answer. It should not be forgotten that the linguistic 


cal appearances. On the contrary, they are to each other 
like the stirnfortsatz which may come out strongly as the 
only characteristic, without its following that all other 
characteristics’ correspond to this peculiar one. So one 
cannot say that behind a clear skin the same arrange- 
ment of the internal organs is always found. There may 
be a difference. 

“On this point I have, from the first appearance of 
Darwinism, endeavored to modify the teaching of 
heredity. I recognize heredity, but I have always insisted 
and do now insist that, with man, all heredity is partial. 
A general heredity in the zodlogical sense, where all 
characteristics are preserved from generation to genera- 
tion, is not to be found among men. If botanists have 
begun on the basis of local variations to make subordi- 
nate divisions, to fix individual sub-species within the 
same species, variations with inherited characteristics, 
nothing is easier than out of these sub-species to make 
new species, But this circumstance, that within the 
same species many individual variations arise, and that 
within the same species some peculiarities are carried 
over as inherited, only proves that the same individual 
may inherit various peculiarities. Thus it is known that 
one may inherit peculiarities from father and from 
mother, and so unite in himself a double heredity; he 
may show peculiarities that correspond to the character- 
istics of his grandfather or grandmother, whilst he shows 
other characteristics that belonged to his parents. In 
the same individual there is united a sum of partial 
inheritances, which are limited to smaller or greater 
parts. There may be many such portions, but that all 
portions agree cannot be proved. Only with twins does 
it sometimes occur that, except by the most careful 
observation, they cannot be distinguished. When they 
are distinguished, it must be by special marks” (p. 99). 

“We do not know certainly how far the sphere of 
heredity reaches. By reason of this uncertainty the 
matter of human relations is very largely complicated, 
That, for instance, human development may be influ- 
enced by climate and other circumstances of life, is 
probable, although at present no urgent reasons prove 
that existing men were able to change themselves 
wholly. We know of no fact that proves with cer- 
tainty that the local climate could change any men to 
that form of man native there. 

“Thus far have we retreated in our knowledge. You 
will say, That is strange; in the last twenty years you 
have gone back, you know less than the people of twenty 
years ago. I agree that, in fact, we know less, but it is 
our pride that we have so far clarified our knowledge 
that we know what we really know. Twenty years ago 
men did not know so much; they only believed they 
knew. We have now made this pretended knowledge 
the subject of scientific test. Natural science has taken 
possession of its domaifi, and we can now say, Much 
that was formerly set forth is no more allowable; it has 
continued in faith, but to science it does not belong” 
(pp. 99, 100). 


Rochester Theological Seminary. 





THE SACREDNESS OF THE SANCTUARY. 


BY THOMAS LAURIE, D.D. 


What is the sacredness which belongs to the sane- 
tuary? 

Some say that holiness cannot be predicated of a 
material structure, and so feel free to use the house of 
God for amusing entertainments; others would regard 
this as desecration of a building erected for God, and 
yet would convene a town meeting in it, on the ground 
that, in spite of all that is peculiar to such gatherings, 
that would be making the building useful. Some, while 
opposing any such use of the part devoted to Sabbatli 
worship, would yet tolerate it in the portion used for 
worship during the week; but many regard the whole 
structure with loving reverence, and take pleasure in its 
very stones because they are consecrated to God. This 
diversity of views marks not only different denomina- 
tions, but different men in the same denomination. 

The question, however, is not to which of these views 
do we incline, but what are the feelings of Him to whom 
the sanctuary belongs; for it would be somewhat incon- 
sistent to build a house for him, and then ignore his 
wishes regarding it. Unless, then, we take the ground 
that we build churches for ourselves, and are our own 
judges of the uses to be made of them, we must have 
some reference to the expressed wishes of the Lord. 

It may seem as though the will of God was very 
simple. It may be very clear, and yet it does not 
consist of only one idea, but is manifold, as indeed are 





kinds or species. But if the sum of the characteristics | elements stand in no correlation with the external physi- 
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great confidence that only hearts can be made holy. 
The same God who says (Lev. 20: 8), “I am the Lord 
that doth sanctify you,” says also (Exod. 80 : 29), “ Thou 
shalt sanctify the sanctuary and alf its vessels,” and 
again (Exod. 29: 87), “Seven days shalt thou make 
atonement for the altar, and sanctify it, and the altar 
shall be most holy;” for while it is true that only the 
soul created in the image of God is capable of true holi- 
' mess, even the bells of the horses may be holy in the 
' gense of being consecrated to God. So the Holy Spirit 
inspired Moses to write that he “sanctified Aaron, 
his garments, and his sons, and his sons’ garments, with 
him ” (Lev. 8 : 30). 

If now it is asked whether this excludes any secular 
use of things set apart for God, we may find an answer 
in Exodus 30 ; 37, 38, where, after prescribing with great 
minuteness what should be the composition of the in- 
cense used in worship, God adds; “It shall be to you 
most holy, Whosoever shall make like unto it to smell 
thereto, he shall be cut off from his people,” so marked 
would God have the line of demarcation between things 
secular and sacred. It was not a zealous enthusiast, or 
a one-sided fanatic, but the Lord himself, who said to 
Moses, “ Draw not nigh hither; put off thy shoes from 
off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground” (Exod. 3: 5); and these words not only indi- 
cate deep feeling, but they are the utterance of One who 
never changes. 

Let us be very careful, however, to distinguish the genu- 
ifte here from the counterfeit. Some spirits are hushed 
into awe by the vast spaces and lofty ceiling of the 
¢athedral, by its stained glass and dim religious light, 
who are not only unimpressed by humbler sanctuaries, 
bat even despise their cheap construction and humble 
worship. True reverence for the sanctuary has no 
fellowship with such a spirit. It proceeds from such 
spiritual ‘feelings toward God as glow under the sense of 
his presence and the apprehension of his glory, It may 
be felt in great power where there is no building at all, 
as when Jacob saw in the bare rocks near Bethel the 
very gate of heaven, or when Moses, out in the open 
desert, found himself face to face with God. The differ- 
ence between that and the impression made by a magnifi- 
cent cathedral is the difference between light and dark- 
ness, ¥ : 
“Sf this were all, our theme were easily mastered, but 
other aspects of worship are also revealed in the Old 
Testament. That required the worshiper to slay a living 
victim as a confession that his own life was forfeited, and 
that he surrendered himself wholly to God, Then 
(Deut, 12: 5-7) he was to bring his offerings, and, “in 
the habitation of God,” eat before the Lord his God, So 
Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses (Exod. 18 : 12) “ took 
a burnt offering and sacrifices for God, and Aaron came, 
and all the elders of Israel, to eat bread with [him] be- 
fore God.” The sacrifice furnished the feast for the 
Worshipers, and, in the place where it had been offered 
to the Lord, there they sat down to eat it. It was the 
host inviting his guests to sit at his own table in token 
of loving fellowship. 

That this was no exceptional case appears from 
1 Samuel 9: 13, where Saul, having inquired of the 
young woman at the well if Samuel was there, was told 
in reply, ‘‘ The people have a sacrifice to-day in the high 
place; as soon as ye be come into the city, ye shall 
straightway find him, before he go up to the high place 
to eat, for the people will not eat until he come, because 
he doth bless the sacrifice,” a beautiful picture of the 
worship of those days and of the biessed fellowship into 

which man entered with God through the appointed 
offering. 

Years after, when David and the whole congregation 
had offered sacrifices in abundance for all Israel, they 
“did eat and drink before the Lord on that day with 
great gladness” (1 Chron. 29: 22). Now this eating 
with gladness at God’s table must be kept in view, if we 
would form a correct estimate of the sacredness of the 
sanctuary as set forth in the Word of God; and certainly 
it divests it of the almost painful solemnity that other- 
wise had attached to it. The shoes were indeed to be 
taken off, but at the same time the worshiper was a 
guest at the table of the God whom he worshiped. 

Some may think that the work of butchering the vic- 
tims for the altar and then feasting on a portion of the 
flesh, was inconsistent with the reverence due to the 
house of God; but these things were of Divine appoint- 
ment, and, in fact, did not hinder reverence for the 
sanctuary any more than partaking of the Lord’s Supper 
doés to-day, They rather relieved worship of an oppres- 
sive sense_of sinfulness, and lifted the heart into glad 


ment of irreverence find éntrance into such worship til! 
the guest forgets whose hoa he enjoys, and that 
without shedding of blood 1 is no remission. Not 
that irreverence in such ci stances is impossible, for 
the history of the church at Corinth; and its sad record 
on this point, cannot be forgotten ; but if the irreverence 
is narrated with the impartiality of inspiration, so is its 
punishment, admonishing us that when irreverence comes 
in worship goes out, and unseemly revelry usurps its 
place. When we commune with Christ in his house, it 
is the gate of heaven ; but just as communion with God 
made a sanctuary out of the bare rocks of Bethel, so the 
seeking for amusement in God’s house desecrates what 
else had been the holy of holies. Just as praise ends 
where a selfish enjoyment of music begins, so the look- 
ing for amusement in the house of God is a satanic spell 
that reverses the work of consecration; not, indeed, to 
all, but to him who entertains such a thought in such a 
place. We cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the 
cup of devils. We cannot partake of the table of the 
Lord and of the table of devils (1 Cor. 10:21). And 
Christ saith, ‘He that is not with me is against me, and 
he that gathereth not with me scattereth ” (Matt. 12: 80). 
There is no power in any consecration of a chureh to 
bless the man who goes there to seek his own amusement. 

Is it said that Christ has introduced an era of spiritual 
worship that does away with the idea of reverence due 
to places? Let us refer the matter to him for decision. 
There he stands in the temple, not under a roof, but in 
the outer court of the Gentiles whence he has just driven 
the money-changers, refusing to allow any man even to 
carry a vessel through the temple (Mark 11: 16), Do 
we appreciate the act? Christ had been a mechanic. 
He was always the friend of the laboring man and the 
poor. We may picture a working man laying down his 
burden in the sanctuary that he may spend a few mo- 
ments in worship, but, as we have seen, Christ, stands in 
the outer court. The golden gate leading out toward 
the Mount of Olives had not then been built; but on the 
south a gate led out through a low chamber with groined 
arches to the hill Ophel ; and on the west three gates led 
out into the city,—one passing over the causeway of 
which nothing now remains but the ruin called “ Robin- 
son’s arch,” the other two farther to the north. Now 
one by entering that gate on the south and passing. out 
of one of those on the west, or vice versa, might save a 
difficult walk round the south-west corner of the temple 
area; but to the mind of Christ the sacredness due his 
Father’s house would not justify such a course. Those 
courts were for the service of God, and for communion 
with him, and for nothing else, however some might act 
and others justify the practice; and the words seem to 
imply nét only that some sought to do it, but that by- 
standers upheld them in so doing, and in this matter it 
is safe for us to follow Christ. } 

But it may be objected, Christ kept the Jewish Sabbath, 
though it was so soon to be displaced by the Lord’s Day; 
and may he not also have demanded that reverence be 
shown to the temple only while it stood? The answer is 
plain. Christ did not abrogate the setting apart of one 
day in seven forGod. He only built it on a better founda- 
tion, and made its observance more spiritual. Oan we 
suppose that Christ taught that God was to be regarded 
with reverence under the old dispensation, but not now? 
In this, as in all else, Christ levels up, nob down. The 
“holiness to the Lord” that is to be written on the bells of 
the horses is not to be inferior to that inscribed upon the 
golden plate of the miter of the high-priest. And 
the reverence due to God in a Christian church is no 
whit inferior to that which was due to the same God in 
the temple. If the gospel diminishes the reverence due 
to God, then we should expect to find it still less in 
he#ven ; but, so far from that, we read that all the’angels 
fall before the throne on their faces, and worship God 
(Rev.7:11). If that is the degree of reverence in 
heaven, is the gospel dispensation different from the dis- 
pensation that went before, or the heaven that is to 
follow ? ; : 

He is a bold man who undertakes to give all the rea- 
sons Christ has for any one of his commands; but there 
is one reason for this zeal for the honor of his Father’s 
house which all can appreciate. We are so constituted 
that the sight of a place recalls the occurrences witnessed 
there. Others may stand unmoved in the chamber where 
we saw our mother die, but the sight of it vividly recalls 
that scene to us; and so the sanctuary should be so 
sacredly set apart to the service of God that the sight of 
itshall suggest nothing else. Is there no danger, in these 
days, that things shall be done in the house of God that 
shali be recalled in the midst of some spiritual service, 





communion with a reconciled God. Nor can the ele- 


we so heavenly minded that we cafi afford the loss? 
Are our thoughts so easily fixed and held on God that 
we can tolerate such hindrances to devotion? This is 
an age of revivals, but in this matter of reverence for the 
sanctuary it seems as though Satan was leaving no stone 
unturned to make the church put its gains from revivals 
into a bag with holes. 

Providence, R. I. 





IN THE CASTLE OF THE SOTL 
BY SARA A. PALMER, 


I stand in my castle lonely 
Where enters no soul but my own, 
And I find it forlorn and dreary, 
With fragments of labor strewn. 


I muse, in my castle lonely, 

Where no one cap hear if I moan, 

O’er the breaks and mars in my life-work 
For which I can never atone, 


I dream in my castle lonely, 

Where none can e’er know that I dream, 
O’er the work, begun in the morning, 
Undone though the night stars gleam. 


Outside my castle lonely 
The watchers may sing and may danee, 
Giving praise to my beautiful weaving, 
But no beauty meets my glance. 
Inside my castle lonely 
Are knots, rough ends, and breaks, 

“ And lines drawn away from the pattern 
That the great Designer makes. 


So in my eastle lonely 

I still must breathe out my moan 

O’er a life that is fnll of errors, 

Known to God and self alone, 

Yet into my-castle lonely 

Steals a gleam of radiance fair, 

A starbeam of hope, that seems saying, 

“God knows! For your striving he’ll care!” 
Stonington, Conn. 
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PAUL'S CASTLE IN SPAIN. 
BY THE REV. CARLOS T, CHESTER. 


“Paul’s castle in Spain!” Yes, even the sensible 
apostie had an imaginary castle in Spain. But remem- 
ber that it was not in the imaginary, but in the real, 
Spain. It was a very definite plan that Paul had drawn 
in his imagination. 

Possibly no phrase of the witty French has become 
more common, in an anglicized form, than their way of 
denoting “groundless and visionary projects” as build- 
ing “‘ castles in Spain.” To the French this Spain is the 
warm, bright, semi-tropical south-land,—the dreamy, 
restful place, The chateaux in Spain are dream-castles, 
—the hopes that are at once bright and hazy. Still 
farther back, in the fifteenth century, the French had 
designated them “ castles in Asia ;” and greater distance 
may have lent even greater enchantment to the view. 

It is needless to say how often these “ castles in 
Spain” have been glorified by the poets, how often they 
have tipped the turrets with poetic fire. Whether we 
be poets or not, it is enough to confess that, one and all, 
we have possessed these castles in our waking dreams; 
sometimes with one purpose, sometimes with another, 
And why should we not, if we have an apostolic prece-' 
dent? 

It might be well, nevertheless, to consider that prece- 
dent, in order to see if there are any features of likeness, 
For there was once a veritable prophet, in the yet older 
days of the church, who also had an imaginary castle in 
the real Spain,—a place of refuge from the eyes of God; 
but when this prophet, Jonah, would flee unto Tarshish 
from the presence of the Lord, away, away to the limits 
of human habitation on the Pyrennean peninsula, his 
castle vanished when he was thrown into the living 
dungeon, that he might come to his senses and to the 
resolve of duty. And shall we marvel that God thwarted 
the prophet’s evil purpose of escaping to Spain? 

But perhaps he sometinies thwarts the good intention. 
What do we say to that? Here is Paul also building 
an imaginary castle in the real ‘Spain. Already he has 
laid the foundations of “ castlea in Asia,” and houses of 
God are arising wherever his missionary feet have trod. 
But he is eager to push on and on, past the ‘pillars of 
Hercules. And Paul was not a young man to go West, 
either; this was nearer the closing of his incomparable 
career. So he foretells the Christians of Rome, by letter, 
that he will visit them “whensoever I take my journey 
into Spain.” He has formed a most definite purpose,— 
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the half-way house, and perhaps find there a comrade or 
two, in pressing on to the outmost bound of Roman civ- 
jlization; for “Spain ”.was even a broader term in their 
common speech than the Pyrennean peninsula. It might 
even mean Scandinavia and Brittany. This at least it 
meant,—that Paul would not be satisfied until he should 
reach the great and wide sea ; until it in turn might reply 
to Ghrist’s herald, “‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
further.” 

The apostle to the Gentiles, then, is our constant 
example in constantly having missionary plans and 
hopes yet unfulfilled. To his mind and heart there was 
always something more beyond, some positive hope and 
holy ambition of service. Laid out in order was all his 
immediate course: at once he would bear to the home- 
mission church in Jerusalem the brotherly offerings of 
the foreign churches of Macedonia and Achaia; then, 
about face, and westward, ho! to Rome. 

But we are met by this thought, that probably Paul 
never saw Spain, and never built a castle there for 
Christ, save in exalted Christian hope. He may have 
endured a second imprisonment in Rome, and have 
found time for a short visit, between the first and se@ 
ond, at the extreme western frontier; but it cannot be 
proved. Rather, the probabilities are against it. Was 
he, then, disappointed? Yes,andno. Who might not 
grieve a little at any unachieved victory for the Christ? 
at any unrealized dream of wider peace on earth, good- 
will toward men? And yet, to one like Paul, who holds 
all hopes and purposes for Christ jin subjection to the 
infinite will, there may be no prolonged regret. He will 
wait patiently on the Lord; he will rest in this assur- 
ance, that ‘Spain is more to Christ than it is to me; 
hath not the Father given him the uttermost parts of 
the earth for his possession? and shall not the mighty 
One command at length his own?” ; 

We build imaginary castles in an imaginary Spain, 
and perhaps are disappointed because our plans are 
selfish. Shall we theréfore build no castles unselfishly 
for Christ through dread of disappointment? Is there 
not a distinction, with a real difference, to be here rec- 
ognized by Christians? Is there not a legitimate Chris- 
tian hope, that is not merely for a future heaven, but for 
a presentearth? Is it not in the apostolic line to be 
enthusiastic over the thought of wider conquests for the 
eross? More, more than this, is it not imperative, for 
our own self-evolution, that we should forever take a 
wider outlook, and-gaze upon a more distant horizon? 
Must we not confess that the heroic, apostolic souls, who 
to-day are leading the vanguard, are they who have un- 
ceasingly in mind and heart the “something more 
beyond”? s 

And if we build “castles in Spain” by a sanctified 
imagination, not for ourselves, but for Christ, we may 
bear the disappointment of unfulfilled purposes; because 
we trust that he will excite other followers to build 
according to our plans, if they have been drawn by the 
Spirit’s tuition. If he has not been the architect, then 
let them go their way to oblivion! 

If our Christ thwarts the evil purpose or the good,— 
the Jonah-desire of escaping duty, or the Paul-desire of 
bearing heavier burdens,—it is because he knows when 
and where the witness-bearing is to begin and end; he 
knows what Nineveh needs a prophet, and what prophet 
needs a rest after he has fought the good fight and fin- 
ished the course. 

But oh! the joy of high ambition, of holy resolve, of 
broader outlook, the hope of edifying yet more the body 
of Christ! And if he permits to us the delight of building 
“castles in Spain” in his name, shall we renounce the 
stimulus of this holy hope through fear of disappoint- 
ment, and quiet our hearts with the exclamation that it 
is at best a “ visionary project”? 

Philadelphia. 





A MEXICAN ORPHANAGE 
BY F. E, RUSSELL 


The Hospicio of the state of Jalisco, Mexico, is situ- 
ated at the eastern terminus of one of the many street- 
- car lines of the city of Guadalajara. Tickets are issued 
on certain days to admit visitors, who find themselves well 
rewarded for the privilege of entering. Like all Mexi- 
can houses, this institution is walled in, and consequently 
the outside, upon close inspection, is as unattractive as 
dull adobes are capable of rendering it. Unlike most 
Mexican houses, however, there is here a sort of portico 
at the entrance which relieves the dull flatness of the 
prison-like outer door. When this latter is thrown open, 


the beholder is utterly unprepared for the burst of beauty 
which greets the eye. You enter a patio, or court, where 


the golden fruit of the orange-tree, nestling against the 
dark, rich foliage, forms an enchanting picture. 

In front and slightly to the right of the patio is the 
reception-room. The floor is covered with a handsome 
Brussels carpet, the windows are draped with costly 
hangings, the furniture is upholstered in blue, and the 
center-table wears a dainty cover of filmy network. A 
tall, slender Mexican girl enters, bestows the accustomed 
salutations of her country, and proceeds to do thehonors 
to “the stranger within the gates.” She leads the way 
first to the room evidently set apart to the workers at 
embroidery frames, The designs are tasteful, the work 
exquisite, and the majority of the workers pretty and 
graceful. 

The ceaseless hum of the modern sewing-machine next 
attracts attention in a room almost the full length of the 
patio, where a goodly number of very homely girls are 
working at the utilities, -Have Mexicans an eye to the 
“eternal fitness of things” in their domestic arrange- 
ments? 

Passing through a flower-bed patio, where some bright 
girls are loitering, the dormitories are entered. How 
beautifully clean! How scrupulously neat! The prover- 
bial filth of the Mexicans couldn’t find an inch of lodging- 
room in this institution. The orphans do all the work, 
and it is well done. 

These rows of single beds, each covered with white 
spreads, are tempting enough to lure a Silverhead. 
Though the Hospicio is under the control of the Liberals, 
yet it is virtually Roman Catholic; so it is not surprising 
to find ever and anon that a pale saint with clasped hands 
is doing duty over one little bed, or a soiled Virgin in a 
gaudy frame over another. Passing on, it is observed 
that the trunk and wardrobe room is unique, as well as 
the new bathing arrangement. Inrone patio is a large 
fountain at which the brown maidens perform the artis- 
tic work of playing laundresses in dead, sober earnest. 

Speaking of patios, it is well to remark just here (it 
would be impossible to describe each in turn) that there 
are twenty-four, all told, within the enclosure, marvels 
of.tropical luxuriance combined with taste and skill. 
Every class of apartments is separated by a patio; and 
it is refreshing to step out of the rooms, in any direction, 
and stand immediately under the bright blue sky. It 
literally feels as if-heaven had to earth come down, 

Here come a batch: of girls marching in orderly silence 
from, school-room to chapel, or vice versa. Neither of the 
above-mentioned places seems to be open to visitors, but 
great delight is experienced later in seeing what might 
be termed the Mexican kindergarten. It is an attractive 
hall, where learning is doubtless made easy by means of 
blackboards, charts, maps, globes, etc. 

The dining-room contains two long tables, and at each 
place there is a plate, cup, and pitcher of tin, painted 
blue on the outside. A knife and fork of steel beside 
each plate is a silent rebuke to the American hobby that 
the Mexicans eat with their fingers. Some may, of 
course, but then there are pigs to be found in the United 
States as well. The kitchen is large, and intensely inter- 
esting. The cooks dress their meats in sight of banana 
trees, and may stir their beans through lazy peeps at the 
oranges outside, if they will. It is nearing dinner hour, 
so all seem busy, and the lookers-on hungry. 

Passing to the pantry, it is observed that the deputy 
governor of the state with his “staff” is about to enter 
from the opposite direction. His Excellency sees ladies. 
A halt is called, and every female is forced to pass in, 
inspect the pantry, and pass out again before the state 
dignitary will move an inch. With prince and peasant 
’tis the same in Mexico. A mendicant will use bad lan- 
guage, wear filthy garments, drink pulque, clamor for 
money? beg for bread, or do any other disagreeable thing, 
but he will stand until he turns to stone before he will 
pass through a door before a lady. The kitchen seems 
to form the connecting link between the sexes. 

Entering the boys’ side, it is noticeable that things are 
far less attractive, in both dormitories and dining-hall, 
than are those of the girls. The brown, dark-eyed lads 
are martyrs to their visitors, being forced to stand in 
military file until the boys’ department is satisfactorily 
inspected. This row of urchins, of all ages and sizes, are 
kept in order by the eye of a Mexican dame near akin 
to the witch of Endor, if the lapse of centuries may war- 
rant a hint at resemblances, No wonder the boys are as 
quiet as little tin soldiers, and as orderly. An American 
boy might have broken ranks ; a Mexican boy, never. 

A visit to Babyland gives the lads freedom. Two 
dormitories are filled with swinging cradles, infants, and 
nurses. These wailing babes are gifts to the Govern- 
ment from streets and gutters. In the infirmary, lying 





on cots, are five or six interesting children, one of whom 





is famishingly eating a cold tortilla —most unpalata- 
ble food. 

In various places are disclosed to view machinery for 
printing, knitting, etc. The art-room is the closing eye 
feast. A large part of the work contained herein is in 
crayon after models, but it is creditable. The trend of 
“ the old masters” is visible in limp Madonnas and lan- 
guid “saints.” Nevertheless, the work shows care, pride, 
and strivings after an ideal. In one room the portrait 
of a priest in straw-work is worth noticing as a piece of 
remarkable ingenuity. It might properly be called a 
mosaic of the vegetable kingdom. 

The circuit of the building has been made, and here 
is the entrance once more. The guide gives to each 
visitor a half hug and pat on the shoulder, receives 
American thanks rendered in very poor Spanish, and 
turns away. The heavy door swings open, you pass out, 
and await in the portico the coming of the car, which 
travels for a considerable distance between rows of 
orange-trees before stopping at——. Yes, you get off here. 
Richmond, Va. 





THE RELIGIOUS CHAMELEON. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE H, HUBBARD, 


A curious little animal is the chameleon, a sort of 
turn-coat lizard. He is best known for his wonderful 
power of changing his color so as to resemble surround- 
ing objects. Naturally of a pale gray color, he will, on 
occasion, change to a green, or a yellow, or dingy red, or 
even to a dusky violet that is nearly black. Everywhere 
he assumes as nearly as possible the color of the company 
he is in, hoping, by this means, to escape notice, and to 
be relieved from any trouble that might arise from an 
assertion of his individuality. 

Peter’'took him for his model in the Christian life, but 
he made poor work of the copy. He tried to take on 
the color of the rabble in the court of Pilate’s palace; 
but, instead of escaping notice, he became most un- 
pleasantly conspicuous, and fell an easy prey to his 
enemies. At another time, he tried to escape criticism 
by changing color from Gentile to Jew; but the only 
result was to bring upon him a sharp reproof from his 
brother apostle. ‘4 

One reason why Peter made such a conspicuous fail- 
ure in the role of a chameleon was because of his hot 
blood and warm, earnest nature. The chameleon, like 
all other lizards, is cold blooded. So is your true reli- 
gious chameleon. He does not believe in enthusiasm 
and excitement. He wants everything to be done 
decently and in order. When in church or prayer- 
} meeting (if he ever happens to attend the latter), he is 
very devout. He never omits any of the forms, He 
kneels the moment he enters his pew, and remains on 
his knees a suitable length of time, taking good care, 
however, not to soil his clothes or to disarrange his 
dress by so doing. He is very particular about the 
proper decorum of the sanctuary, and is shocked by any 
digression from the established order of things,—unless 
it be in the direction of more excessive propriety, 

Outside the church and church circles, the devout tint 

disappears, and in its place we see the gay colors of the 
world. In his business he is governed by purely worldiy 
principles, He keeps business and religion wholly dis- 
tinct. If he is to compete with worldly men, he feels 
that he must compete with them on equal ground, In 
society, too, he does not believe in being eccentric or 
peculiar. ‘‘When you are in Rome, you must do as 
Romans do,” is his motto, which he expresses to his 
pastor in the words, “I believe in being all things to all 
men, as St. Paul did.” Of course, he is very conservative 
in whatsoever company he chances to be; for he does 
not believe in extremes. If there is any one class of 
people in this world that he fears and detests, it is the 
enthusiastic class, the radicals, the “cranks.” They are 
so troublesome, always doing something unexpected, 
They are apt, at most inconvenient times, to call upon 
one to declare his position plainly. They are never 
willing that a man should be modestly inconspicuous, 

A second peculiarity of the chameleon is the power to 
turn its eyes in two different directions at one and the 
same time. The eyes act independently of each other, 
so that, while one stares upwards, the other may be 
eagerly following the motions of an insect beneath, or 
the one may be directed backwards while the other 
watches something-in front. 

So, too, his religious imitator keeps one eye ever turned 
heavenward, while the other moves about in as many 
directions as a weathercock, being at all times fixed on 
the main chance. 





It was the belief of the ancients that the chameleon 
















































































































































































































































of unbelievers? Tom Brown is not the only boy or-man 


‘tributed in various parts, the chameleon can make his 
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lived on air,—a notion probably derived from the fact 
that he can live apparently in a thriving condition for 
weeks without food. Upon what do those Christians 
live who fear to show their colors when in the company 


who has feared to pray in the presence of his prayerless 
fellows. How many Christians there are who will give 
up all religious exercises for days and weeks, or even 
months, when in company with ungodly or indifferent 
people! How many are there at our gay summer resorts 
every year, who starve their souls while they recuperate 
their bodies, lest they should seem peculiar to some of 
the thoughtless companions whom they meet there. 

By inflating his lungs and certain air vessels dis- 


little thin, ugly body seem quite plump and almost 
transparent. But this appearance vanishes on the col- 
lapse of the air-cells. 

When you see the chameleo-Ohristian in church, you 
might be tempted to think him a saint, or at least a 
deacon; but you follow him out to his office, or to some 
political club-room, and there is a collapse of sanctity 
that reveals his real leanness, and obscures the beautiful 
transparency of his soul. 

Reasonable adaptability is a Christian grace; but the 
chameleon carries it altogether too far. Better be like 
the leopard, which cannot change his spots, than like the 
chameleon, which has neither spots nor color that he 
dares to call his own. 


‘Norton, Mass, 
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THE SECRET. 
BY M, ROLLINS MURPHY, 


I asked its secret of the sea. 
It tossed its foamy mane, 
And hurried by, 
To leave me wondering why, 


Into the stillness of the night 
I breathed @ questioning prayer. 
No answer came,— 
The mystery was the same, 


Sweet hidden meanings in myself 
I tried by force to find. 
But vagueness grew, asi 
And problems ever new. ‘ 
My soul for revelations longed, 
, My soul that longed for God, 
But my soul-fate 
Lay in this secret,—‘ Wait!” 
Philadelphia, 





QUOTING AUTHORITIES IN THE CLASS, 
BY L, A. WALLINGFORD, 


As we approach a person’s thought from a different 
path, and look at it in tle light of another experience 
than his, it sometimes comes to pass that the very words 
which serve to warn us of what may prove a hindrance, 
also suggest a help. 

Let us by all means make the lesson helps our own; 
let us so assimilate them by study and prayer that the 
words we speak shall be clothed with the power of our 
own personality; but may not the quoting of an 
authority prove a means of grace? We think this is 
possible, and in these ways: 

If we know a scholar has a good book at home bearing 
upon the lesson, and we procure a copy of that book 
and quote from it, even if it is not the best or newest 
authority, ten to one that scholar will examine it for 
himself before the next Sunday, 

If a popular clergyman of our own city who prepares 
an article weekly on the Sunday-school lesson, lectures in 
our church, our teaching the next Sunday may profitably 
contain acknowledged quotations from his exposition. 

Should a scholar remain over Sunday in one of the 
larger cities, and enjoy hearing one of the famous 
preachers, it will be well to clinch some truth for him, 
next Sunday, with a word from that preacher, if ;we can 
find it. 

If we discover that any eminent preacher is honored 
by one of our scholars, or is highly esteemed in the 
home, either for some book of his in the home or for 
any reason whatever, a truth presented in his words and 
on his authority will have much power over him. 

All this applies with special force to classes of young 
men. One caution, however; we must quote from 
memory, and not read from book or paper, if we wish to 
hold attention. 

By referring to books, magazines, and papers that we 


reading those things which will give them broader views 
of truth. 

In all ways,possible, we should link our teaching to 
something in the scholar’s possession, or at least within 
his reach. We may do this at random sometimes. In 
commenting on a truth suggested by a scholar, a teacher 
said: “TI am glad you brought out that thought; there 
is a stray poem, a favorite of mine, that contains a some- 
what similar thought.” The poem was named and the 
like thought quoted. If the teacher had been selecting 
a book for that scholar to read, it would have been a 
book of history instead of poetry; she was therefore 
somewhat surprised when he came to her before the 
evening service, and said, “I found that poem you spoke 
about in the class to-day; I thought we had it some- 
where.” Thus he had been brought under the influence 
of the deeper truth of the whole poem, 

Emerson says: “It makes a great difference to the 
force of any sentence, whether there be a man behind it 
or no.” Can we not apply this truth in our teaching? 
Lowell, Mass. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


EM-MOO-SEE. 


BY JESS. 





The title of our story may seem a queer one to some of 
our little people ; but, nevertheless, it is the name of a 
little boy, whose. smiling face and winning ways have 
made him an attraction to all who know him, 
Em-moo-see’s home was far away in the North at a 
mission for Eequimo children in Alaska. If you knew 
him here, you would soon forget that he was an Esquimo, 
or that his face was darker than your own; but would 
soon join with the others in calling Em-moo-see the sun- 
shine of the mission. 

Where Em-moo-see lived, in a region of perpetual 
winter, there was very little to enjoy: True, he had 
some playthings; but these were few in numbers, there 
being but one worthy of note, which was a sled. 
Em-moo-see’s sled was not made of wood and iron, as 
are the sleds used by most children, but of the strangest 
material one might ever expect a sled to be made of; it 
was made of ice. 

Em-moo-see cut it out for himself with a knife his 
father filed from a bar of iron cast ashore from a ship- 
wreck ; so it was indeed his very own. 

You may think Em-moo-see’s sled very cumbersome, 
being hewn from solid ice; and so it was, but its runners 
were always smooth, which is more than can be said of 
all sleds. 

There was no trouble for Em-moo-see lest he be obliged 
to-use the same sled two winters; for each summer saw 
his treasure slowly melt into a puddle of muddy water; 
and each winter brought him a new sled, as bright and 
shiny as any boy might wish to possess. 

Em-moo-see was a very industrious boy, and seldom 
found idle. Not only did he make his own sled, and 
draw much provision to and from the mission, but many 
were the reindeer and seal his hand deposited into the 
general larder of the mission. 

When the missionaries first saw Em-moo-see, he was 
fishing for seal, and I must tell you how he managed. 

It was a very cold day, colder than most of our little 
people have ever known, and one of the days during the 
night season. The sun did not shine at all. Only the 
moon was visible, and that very much resembled a huge 

yellow pumpkin when looked at through a mist of clouds. 
Though it was quite dark, it was light enough with the 
reflection of the snow to allow Em-moo-see to fish. 

When first they saw him, he looked like a furry ball, 
curled up as he was on a cake of ice waiting for the seal 
to appear. 

The missionaries could not at first make out what Em- 
moo-see was doing. All they could see was a tiny mound 
of snow raised so little as to be scarcely visible; but 
Em-moo-see and the dogs knew that this was a seal’s 
breathing-place, and that, sooner or later, he must come 
here for air. 

Em-moo-see had been compelled to watch such 
mounds for a long time. Many a time he had spent 
several hours of the chilly night perched upon a cake of 
ice, and at last gone home empty-handed; but such 
times were exceptions, and when a plump glossy seal 
was carried home, the joy repaid the pain of watching. 

At this time,"Em-moo-see was a very black boy, so 
black, indeed, that the missionaries had no hope of his 





know are in the homes, we shall doubtless set them to 








he was ce Em-moo-cee had x never had a ath, 
other than occasional plunge in the river during the 
ee ae ee he was quite as white as 
any of his nationality, — 

His face also lost the greasy look, which had been 
caused. by|\ constantly rubbing it with blubber, and 
looked as plump and rosy and very much like any other 
littlé boy’s face who had been exposed to the wind. and 
weather. 

Of course, it took several hard ‘scrubbings to take off 
the coatings of blubber and smoke that years had dried 
on to his little face; but when, at last, they were off, 
Em-moo-see was quite as happy as anybody. 

Ready as Em-moo-see had been to be cleaned and re- 
dressed he was not so ready to learn to read. His care- 
less, easy-going habits were more in accordance with his 
nature than learning to read. 

The alphabet seemed to him an endless task and a 
useless trouble, far less necessary than a new spear- 
point. 

One day, after Ememoo-see had learned many English 
words, and could understand much that the teacher told 
him, he was told the story of Jesus. 

If any of our little girls and boys think that Indian 
children, even those of the Esqnimo type, do not care 
about this story, they should have seen Em-méo-see, 
Now, for the first time, he saw an object in conquering 
the alphabet and learning to read; for only in this way 
could he tell the story to others. 

A less patient and persevering boy might have given 

up. The bench was hard, the lesson eenseless, the temp- 
tations to wander with his friends many. 
Sometimes the teacher allowed them to move from the 
benches and sit where and how they wished. At such 
times, Em-moo-see gathered himself in a little roll befare 
the oil-lamp which warmed the room, and tried to learn 
still another letter. 

Many of the boys who came into the mission became 
discouraged, and went to join their friends in trapping 
and fishing, but never once did Em-moo-see give up. 

It was some time after this, and while driving his 
teacher to a neighboring “ post,” that Em-moo-see saved 
the life of a noblé missionary. 

It was a very cold day, as were all days at this season 
of the year; yet the missionary felt he must go. Em- 
inoo-see hitched up his team, which consisted of thirteen 
big dogs, and started to drive him there. They had 
gone only a few miles, however, when a fierce wind 
began blowing, filling the air so full of fine snow that it 
became dark instantly. A few moments later, the air 
became so heavy that it was difficult to breathe. Each 
moment the air became heavier and the cold more in- 
tense, until all, even to the team of dogs, seemed in a 
fair way to perish. 

Then it was, while watching the missionary, helpless 
from exposure, that Em-moo-see thought of a plan by 
which all, including the dogs, might be saved. 

Untying the team, each dog of which was howling 
with agony, Em-moo-see dragged them by main force to 
the windward side of the sled. Placing the missionary 
between two of the largest ones, he piled the others over 
andabout him: When all were thus gathered in «a heap, 
he covered them over with the robes from the sled, and 
crawled his way in and between them, as best he could. 

When the storm was at last over, a fresh team, with 
men, came to look for the missing ones. They found 
them just as Em-moo-see had placed them. The mis- 
sionary was unharmed, the dogs alive, but Em-moo-see 
had lost his feet. 

How glad Em-moo-see now was that he was no longer 
a heathen. Had he been a heathen, his tribe would 
have disowned and cast him out. But now, notwith- 
standing his helplessness, his new Master could love and 
use him still. 

The next winter a large snow-house was built at the 
very place where Em-moo-see so thoughtfully saved the 
life of the missionary and his dogs. It is called the Em- 
moo-see School, and many are 8 dusky little natives 
who flock within its walls to be faught. 

Em-moo-see is there; and, though he has no feet, but 
must sit for hours curled up in an ugly little heap, he 
teaches the new beginners the letters he has at Jast con- 
quered, and tells them the story of Jesus, who can leve 
and use little boys without feet, or hands either, if 
need be. 

Em-moo-see has just begun telling the story of Jesus, 
and yet already we cannot tell the good he has done. 
The missionary says if there were more boys like Em- 
moo-see, there would soon be no heathen. Do you be- 
lieve it, children ? 





ever being even an ordinary-looking Indian. But when 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1890.] 














1. July 6.—Lawfal Work on the Sabbath Luke 18 : 10-17 
-2, July 12.~—The Great Supper. Luke 14 ; 15-4 
3. July 20.—Taking up the Cross. Luke 14 : 25-35 
4. July 27.—Lost and Found .Luke 15: 1-1@ 
5. August 3.—The Prodigal Son Luke 15: 11-24 





6, August 10.—The Rich Man and Lazarus................000 Lake 16 : 19-31 
7. August 17.—The Ten Lepers....... Luke 17 : 11-19 
& August 24—Prevailing Prayer. Lake 18 : 1-14 
9, August 31.—Entering the Kingd Luke 18 : 15-30 
10. Sept. 7. Jesus and Zacchzeus the Publican..Luke 19: 1-10 
‘11. September 14.—Parable of the Pound Luke 19 : 11-27 
12. September 21,—Jesus Entering Jerusalem.............-....0++ Luke 19 : 37-48 
13. September 28.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Dan. 5 : 1-6; or, Mis- 
cionary Lesson, Luke 21 : 1-4, be 


LESSON X., SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1890. 
TiTLE: JESUS AND ZACCHAUS THE PUBLICAN. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Luke 19: 1-10. Memory verses: 7-10.) 

COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

1 And Jesus entered and passed | 1 And heentered and was pass- 
through Jér’i-cho. 2 ing through Jericho. And be- 

2 And, behold, there was a man hold, a man called by name 
named Zac-ché’us, which was the Zaccheeus; and he was a chief 
chief among the publicans, and publican, and he was rich. 
he was rich. 3 And he sought to see Jesus who 

8 And hesought tosee Jesus who he was; and could not for the 
he was; and could not for the crowd, because he was little of 
press, because he was little of} 4 stature. And heranon before, 
stature. and climbed upintoasycomore 

4 And he ran before, and tree to see him: for he was to 
climbed up it.to a sycamore tree | 5 pass that way. And when 
to see him; for he was to pass Jesus came to the place, he 
that way. looked up, and said unto him, 
. 6 And when Jesus came to the Zaccheeus, make haste, and 
place, he looked up, and saw him, come down ; for to-day I must 
and said unto him, Zac-ché'us, | 6 abide at thy house. And he 
make haste, and come down ; for made haste, and came down, 
to day I must abide at thy house. and received him joyfully. 

6 And he made haste, and came | 7 And when they saw it, they all 
down, and received him joyfully. murmured, saying, He is gone 

7 And when they saw #f, they in to lodge with a man that is 
all murmured, saying, That he| 8 asinner. And Zaccheusstood, 
was gone to be guest with a man and said untothe Lord, Behold, 
that is a sinner. Lord, the half of my goods I 

8 And Zac-ché/usstood, and said give to the poor; and if I have 
unto the Lord; Behold, Lord, the wrongfully exacted aught of 
half of my goods I give to the poor; any man, I restore fourfold, 
and if I have taken any thing} 9 And Jesus said unto him, To- 
from any man by false accusation, day is salvation come to this 
I restore him fourfold. house, forasmuch as he also is 

9 And Jesus said unto him, This | 10 asonof Abraham. For the Son 
day is salvation come to this of man came to seek and to 




















house, forasmuch as he also is a save that which was lost. 
son of A’bra-ham. 
10 For the Son of man is come to e 


seek and to save that which was 
lost. 








LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


GotpEen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: He is able to save to 
the uttermost.—Heb. 7 : 25. 


Lzsson Toric: Welcoming the Sincere Seeker. 


1. Seeking Jesus, vs. 1-4. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Receiving Jesus, vs. 5-7. 
3. Confessing Jesus, vs. 8-10. 
GoupEen Text: The Son of man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.—Luke 19 : 10. 





Darty Home READINGS: 
M.—Luke 19 : 1-10. Welcoming the sincere seeker. 
T.—Matt. 8 :5-13. Sincere seeking. 
W.—Matt. 15 : 21-28. Sincere seeking. 
T.—Mark 5 : 22-24, 35-43,- Sincere seeking. 
F.—Mark 5 : 25-34. Sincere seeking. 
$.—Mark 10 : 46-52. Sincere seeking. 
$.—Luke 7 : 36-50. Sincere seeking. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, SEEKING JESUS. 
i. A Despised Calling: ; 
Zaccheus ... was a chief publican (2). - 
teth your Master with the publicans? (Matt.9 : 11.) 
Tove, be ento thee as... the publican (Matt. 18 : 17), 
But the publicans and harlots believed him (Matt. 21 : 32). 
God, I thank thee, that I am not as... this publican (Luke 18 ; 11). 


Ul. A Praiseworthy Desire : 
He sought to see Jesus who he was (3). 
Come, see a man, which told me all (John 4 : 29). 
Who is he, Lord, that I wn rey it (John 9 : 36.) 
¥ ould see Jesus (John 12: 21). 
: Thar? may gain Christ, and be found in him (Phil. 3 : 8, 9). 


ttt. A Commendabie Effort : che 
He .. . climbed up into a... tree to see him (4). 
If I do but touch his garment, I shall be made whole (Matt. 9 : 21). 
They ‘besought him that they might only touch . .. his garment 
t. 14 » 
There ran ‘canbe him, and kneeled to him (Mark 10 : 17), 
He went unto him, and besought him vary 8 fe oe 
1. “He entered and was passing throug cho.” An 
city; (2) A helpful visitor ; (3) A passing 07 portusity.—Jericho’s 
y (1) Improved by some; (2) : by many. 
2 t to see Jesus who he was.”’ (1) His motive; (2) His 
action ; (3) His success.—(1) Desire felt; (2) Means employed ; 
3 


(3) Success a 
** He could not crowd, because he was little of stature.’’ 
* py Bernal deficiency savers surroundings; (3) Skilful 
; (4) Splendid success. 





It, RECEIVING JESUS. 
\. Jesus Calling: 


' Zaccheus, make haste, and come down (5). 

I came not to call the righteous, but sinners (Matt. 9 : 13). 

Come unto me, all ye that labour (Matt. 11 : 28). 

Be of good cheer: rise, he calleth thee (Mark 10 : 49). 

Ifany man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink (John 7 : 37). 


Ul. Willing Ones Responding: 

He made haste, and came down, and received him joyfully (6). 
They were baptized, . . . confessing their sins (Matt. 3 : 6). 
And many more believed (John 4 : 41). 
They then that received his word were ba) (Acts 2: 41). 
There was much joy in that city (Acts 8 : 8). 


Ul. Opponents Complaining: 
He is gone in to lodge with a man that is a sinner (7). 
This man... would have perceived... that she is a sinner (Luke 


7 : 39). 
This man receiveth sinners (Luke 15 : 2). 
They are filled with new wine (Acts 2 : 13). 
They opposed themselves, and blasphemed (Acts 18 : 6). 

1, “Zacchens, make haste, and come down.” Christ’s call (1) 
Personal; (2) Pressing; (3) Peremptory.—(1) Approach de- 
manded ; (2) Haste required. 

2. ‘He made haste, and came down, and received him joyfully.” 
(1) Prompt action; (2) Joyous action ; (3) Christward actiou.— 
(1) Zaccheus welcomes the Lord; (2) The Lord blesses Zaccheus. 

8. “He is gone in to lodge with a man that is asinner.”’ (1) A 
it oe of Pharisaic complaint; (2) A ground of penitential con- 
solation. 


III, CONFESSING JESUS. 


| lL. Open Confession : 


Zaccheus stood, and said wnto the Lord (8). 
I will confess my transgressions unto the Lord (Psa. 32 : 5). 
Who shall confess me, . . . him will I also confess (Mutt. 10 : 32). 
With the mouth confession is made unto salvation (Rom. 10 ;: 10), 
If we confess, .. . he is faithful .. . to forgive (1 John 1 : 9). 


ll. Assured Salvation: 
To-day is salvation come to this house (9). 
Who forgiveth all thine iniquities (Psa. 103 : 3). 
Son, be of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven (Matt. 9 : 2). 
He said unto her, Thy sins are forgiven (Luke 7 : 48). 
We kn®w that we have passed out of death into life (1 John 3 : 14). 


ill. Realized Redemption: 
The Son of man came . . . to save that which was lost (10). 


He < see Of the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied (Isa, 
53:11). 
I was not sent but unto the lost sh (Matt. 15 : 24). 
He layeth it on his shoulders, rejoic ng (Luke 15 : 5). 
Make merry: for this my son was dead, and isalive (Luke 15: 23, 24). 
1, ‘*Zaccheus stood, and said unto the Lord.” 
tion; (2) Before the 
—(1) His 
2. ‘To-day is salvation come to this house.’ (1) A prompt salva- 
tion: (2) A happy home.—Salvation in the home: (1) Ready; 
(2) Rich; (3) Eternal. 
3. ‘*To seek and to save.” (1) Seeking, Where? How? Why? (2) 
Saving, From what? To what? By what?—(1) The Lord's double 
mission; (2) The sinner’s double encouragement. 


(1) In public posi- 
netrating eye ; (3) With accepted avowals. 
ition ; (2) His declaration. 





‘LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE PUBLICANS, 


Collectors of taxes (Luke 5 : 27). 

Suspected of extortion (Luke 3 : 12, 13), 

Guilty of extortion (Luke 19 : 8). 

Secured large wealth (Luke 19 : 2). 

Despised by the Pharisees (Luke 18 : 11), 

Classed with the infamous (Matt, 11 : 19 ; 21 : 32), 

Christ befriended them (Matt. 9:11; Luke 15 : 1, 2). 

Responsive to religious effort (Mark 2:15; Luke 18:14; 19 : 5, 6). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING EveNtTs.—In the account of Matthew, the 
parable of the laborers in the vineyard (Matt. 20: 1-16) is 
added to the discourse of the last lesson. Some harmonists 
also insert the raising of Lazarus at this point; others, how- 
ever, place it still later. Another prediction of the passion 
(Matt. 20: 17-19; Mark 10: 32-34; Luke 18 : 31-34) seems 
to have followed immediately the parable of the laborers in 
the vineyard; after which came the ambitions request of the 
wife and sons of Zebedee (Matt. 20 : 20-28; Mark 10: 35-45), 
The healing of Bartimeus and anotber blind man took place 
shortly after, in the neighborhood of Jericho, the differences 
in the accounts being variously explained (Matt. 20 : 29-34; 
Mark 10 : 46-52; Luke 18: 35-43). This lesson is connected- 
with the final departure from Jericho. 

Piace.—As our Lord was passing through Jericho; then 
at the house of Zaccheus, probably in the court or at the 
entrance of the house, The city, in New Testament times, 
was situated south-east of the site of the more ancient Jericho, 
about two miles east of the present village of Er-Riha. It 
was at the opening of the valley of Achor into the valley of 
the Jordan, some six miles north of the Dead Sea. 

Time.—aAccording to the usual view, about a week before 
the last passover, though opinions differ as to the exact day. 
Andrews, however, fixes the date of the lesson on Thursday, 
the 7th of Nisan (March 30), 783 A.U.C.; that is, A. D. 30, 
He thinks that our Lord remained at the house of Zaccheus 
over night, departing for Bethany the next day. 

Persons.—Our Lord, a crowd following him; Zaccheus, 

IncrpentTs.—The journey through Jericho; Zaccheus, his 
attempt to see Jesus; our Lord’s recognition of him and pro- 
posal to be his guest; the murmuring of the multitude; the 
confession of Zaccheus ; the response of Jesus, 

There is no parallel passage. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Y Verses 1, 2—And he entered and was passing through Jericho. 
And behold, a man called by name Zaccheus ; and he was a chief 
publican, and he was rich: After the conversation with the 
young ruler and the words addressed to the disciples which 





followed it, Luke records what Jesus said to the twelve 


respecting his approaching death and his rising again, and 
then adds the story of the blind man, whose name, Bartimeus, 
is mentioned in Mark. The eighteenth chapter is thus 
brought to a close, and the nineteenth now opens with the 
verses of the present lesson. 

The story of Zaccheus is found only in this Gospel. Jesus 
was moving forward from the eastern side of the Jordah 
towards Jerusalem, and had, at this time, reached the city of 
Jericho, which Was about two hours’ journey from the Jordan, 
and about seventeen miles from Jerusalem. Jesus had 
already entered the city, and was passing through it. He 
had not yet left it when Zaccheus saw him. 

Zaccheus was a chief publican, the evangelist says; that is, 
he was, as we may believe, a superintendent of the ordinary 
tax-gatherers. There must have been at Jericho, says Godet, 
one of the principal custom-houses, both on account of the 
exportation of the balm which grew in that oasis, and which 
was sold in all countries of the world, and on account of the 
considerable traffic which took placg on this road, by which 
lay the route from Perea to Judea and Egypt. The name 
Zaccheus is derived from a verb signifying “to be pure,” 
He was a Jew, not a Gentile; and he had, as the story indi- 
cates, the susceptibility to right feeling and living. 

Verses 3,4.—And he sought to see Jesus who he was; and 
could not for the crowd, because he was litile of stature. And he 
ran on before, and climbed up into a sycomore tree to see him: 
for he was to pass that way: Zaccheus had heard of Jesus, as 
we may not doubt, and had heard that he was passing through 
the city. His interest was excited, and he made an effort to 
see him as he passed along the streets, but he was so small 
that he could not get a sight of him through the crowd of 
the people.— Who he was: That is, which one of those who 
were passing was Jesus. Godet thinks that this meaning, 
which is usually given to the words, is not the correct one, 
but that they signify what was his appearance. The former 
meaning answers closely to the words, 

The sycomore was a tree of the region which put forth low 
and wide-reaching branches, so that it was easy to climb into 
the branches and look out from a moderate height upon a 
passing procession, Jesus’ course though the city was known, 
and so Zaccheus could be sure to see him from this tree. 

Verses 5, 6.—And when Jesus came to the place, he looked up, 
and said unto him, Zaccheus, make haste, and come down; for 
to-day I must abide at thy house. And he made haste, and came 
down, and received him joyfully: It would seem probable that 
the name of Zaccheus was made known to Jesus as he was 
passing, and that he at once recognized the eagerness of true 
desire that had led-him to do what he had done.—I must: 
The verb here is a strong one, and is generally understood as 
pointing to the needs be of the divine appointment. There 
was.a divine work for Jesus to do on thig day for this man, 
and it must needs be that he should abide at his house, and 
do it. The joy with which Zaccheus received Jesus to his 
home showed that he was ready to open his heart to him, 

Verses 7, 8.—And when they saw it, they all murmured, say- 
ing, He is gone in to lodge with a man that is a sinner. And 
Zaccheus stood, and said wnto the Lord, Behold, Lord, the half 
of my goods I give to the poor ; ani if I have wrongfully exacted 
aught of any man, I restore fourfold: The word “they” refers, 
as we may believe, to Jews who were in the crowd. The 
disciples could hardly have given utterance, at this time, to 
such a complaint, The murmuring here, as in other cases, 
was an indignant fault-finding. That one who claimed to be 
a great religious teacher should do what Jesus was now doing, 
was an offense which was not to be endured in silence. To 
lodge with a sinner, even with the chief of the publicans, 
was a thing not to be thought of by such a teacher. They. 
would utter their complaint and reproach at once. 

The word translated “lodge” is founded upon the idea of 
unloosing, as the traveler, when he halts in his journey, 
unties and loosens the garments which have been bound in a 
package or bundle. Ii is uncertain whether the word is used 
here to denote a halt in the journey for a night, or only for a 
few hours, Not improbably the latter is the correct view. 
Whether the word “stood” has any special significance is 
uncertain. It is regarded by some writers as indicating con- 
fidence and fearlessness, and by some as suggesting the idea 
of self-assertion. It may be simply auxiliary, as it were, to 
what follows: “he stood aud said.”—IJ give: This verb is 
understood by many as equivalent to “I now propose to 
give;” and the words which Zaccheus speaks are supposed 
by many, and even most writers, to give expression to his 
purpose for the future. Godet, on the other hand, holds that 
the reference is to what he is, and has been, accustomed to. 
do. The use of the word “behold,” or “lo,” which seems 
somewhat better adapted to the éxpression of what is already a 
fact,—calling attention to it,—than to the expression of what 
is only a resolution for the future, and the fact that the verhs 
“give” and “restore” are in the present and not the future 
tense, favor the view of Godet. 

The fact that the conditional clause “ if,’—“ aught,”—does 
not in the original imply any doubt or question, but is equiva- 
lent, rather, to “whatsoever” I have wrongfully exacted, 
favors the other view. It is to be observed, however, that 





the sentence is put conditionally, and not affirmatively; and 


























































































































































































































































































































this fact should have its proper weight, The majority of 
voices no doubt, is for the former —that Zac- 
cheus here makes a vow for the coming time. We have thus, 
in these words, the expression of his repentance. The ques- 
tion between the two views must'be regarded as bomewhat 
uncertain. 

"“The half of my goods” means here, apparently, “the half 
of the income which I receive.” The provision in the law, 
that a fourfold restitution should be made, was for the case of 
theft (see Exod. 22:1). This chief of the publicans accepts, 
in the case of wrongful exaction, the responsibility which 
pertains to the crime of stealing,—a suggestive thought for 
other and later days than those in which he lived. The verb 
“wrongfully exacted,” is, in the original, a verb which sig- 
nifies “to be an informer,” and, in its special usage, “to be an 
informer for the sake of gain.” It passes thus easily in its 
meaning into the signification found here. The exaction of 
money wrongfully was a sin which characterized the pub- 
licans, and which made them the objects of detestation. 

Verses 9, 10,—And Jesus said unto him, To-day is salvation 
come to this house, forasmuch as he also is a son of Abraham. 
For the Son of man came to séek and to save that which was lost : 
Jesus addressed his words to Zaccheus, but he put them in 
such a form as to make them an answer to the murmuring 
complaints of those who had found fault, “Salvation” evi- 
dently means that salvation which involves the forgiveness 
of sins and the possession of the kingdom, The Saviour him- 
self had entered the house, and with him came salvation for 
the household. It came on this day, in answer to what 
was manifest to the eye of Jesus fn the heart and soul of this 
publican. 

Forasmuch as: The reason for the coming of the salvation. 
These words convey the idea that the result was in accord- 
ance with the fact that is mentioned. Zaccheus, as a Jew, 
was a son of Abraham, whose birthright was not lost because 
he had become a chief of the publicans, He was now also a 
‘son of Abraham ina higher sense; for he had that which 
pertained to the character of the true children, “A son of 
Abraham, like him in his noble generosity (comp. Gen. 13; 
9; 14: 28). was found,” says Dr. Plumptre, “where, to the 
common observer, it would have seemed as hopeless to 
look for one as among the stones of the Jordan valley” 
(Matt. 8: 9). | 

For the Son of man, etc.: The word “for” here introduces 

&@ reason in another light of the matter. If the man who is lost 
is ason of Abraham, the seeking of such is that for which 
the Son of man, the Messianic Deliverer, comes, The pub- 
Hieana, however great sinners they seemed to be, and however 
lost to the kingdom they were in their life of wrongful exac- 
tions and selfish greed, were among those whom Jesus, as the 
true Saviour, would redeem. Here was a chief of the pub- 
licans who was found and saved. The gift of salvation was 
the gift of Divine love, which Jesus would bestow, because 
such was the object of his mission,—the purpose of his coming 
forth from the Father, and his coming into the world, 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


Our Lord had at last reached the ford of the Jordan at 
Jéricho, and, having crossed it, had come to that city, then a 
very splendid one, on his way to Jerusalem. It lay at the 
foot of the yellow hills of Judea, about eight miles from the 
river, and six hundred feet above it, the plain sinking to the 
banks by a slow descent, embowered with palms, balsam-trees, 
and groves of figs, olives, almonds, and much else, while the 
roads were, at least in part, dotted at the edges with shady 
sycomore trees, and the now bare rough plain, seamed with 
torrent-courses, was sprinkled with great mansions, thriving 
villages, and rich fields. 

Herod had more than restored the city after its humiliation 
by Pompey, having rebuilt its two castles, Taurus and Thrax, 
and added a new one where the wild gorge of the Kelt opens 
on the plain, and had led water to the city by fine aqueducts, 
from various points in the hills, raised gorgeous palaces and 
a circus, and made it his winter residence. 

In the wild times after his death, the finest of his palaces 
was burned down; but Archelaus had built another, so that, 
when Christ passed through, he saw round him the splendor 

/ of a Roman city, and all the characteristics of a prosperous 
community. Indeed, it might well be so; for the Jordan 
plain was the richest part of the land, yielding much wealth, 

“not only from the ordinary growths of the country, but from 
its palms,—so numerous that Jericho was called, even in 
earlier times, “The City of Palms” (Deut. 34: 3; Judges 1: 
16; 2 Chron. 28 : 15); its plantations of the henna shrub, 
still used for dyeing their nails and other purposes by 

’ Eaétérn ladies (Solomon’s Song 1: 14, for “camphire” read 
“ henna”) ; iis commoner balsam-tree, from the nuts of which 
a medicinal oil is still extracted; from its fields of roses, which 
gtew wonderfully round Jericho (Eccles. 24: 14) ; but, above 
all, from its costly opobalsam,—or balm of Gilead,—the gar- 

_ dens of which, once given by Antony to Cleopatra, were held 





charge of an upper publican, who, at that time, was 
Zaccheus, ‘ 

There was also a great traffic east and west, over the Jor- 

dan, adding to the local prosperity, and requiring a staff of 
publicans to levy the dues on it. 
Through this delightful region Jegus was now passing, in 
company with his disciples, and, perhaps. a body of pilgrims 
going up to the feast. He had reached the outskirts of 
Jericho, and was advancing into its streets, the crowd around 
him ewelling as he approached, at once to greet the pilgrims 
and to see the famous “ prophet of Nazareth,” news of whose 
coming had preceded him. 

Among the throng was a Jew, Zaccai or Zaccheus, “the in- 
nocent,” or “ pure;” a man especially hated and despised by 
his Jewish fellow-citizens, since he had not only taken ser- 
vice under the heathen Romans, but was actually the chief 
of the publicans, or tax-collectors, stationed at Jericho. He 
had heard much about Christ, and especially, as we may 
fancy, had been led to feel warmly towards him by having 
learned that, contrary to all thought fitting in a rabbi, he 
had chosen a publican as one of his immediate followers. 
Despised and cast out socially, though he was rich, Zaccheus 
recognized in Jesus, from such an act, one who looked be- 
neath the surface of things, and was ready to show that he 
respected character rather than position. He had grown 
bitter against society in proportion as he felt it bitter against 
him; and, having lost the respect of his neighbors, had 
grown reckless of his own self-respect, using his office, like 
most of his profession, to exact illegal charges when he 
could. ne 

But to win the respect of any one is dear to us all; and 
Christ, in treating Levi—that is, Matthew—as he had done, 
seemed to the Jericho publican one who would throw the 
mantle of his charity over him also, if he were worthy of his 
doing so, His manhood was stirred by the thought of such a 
resurrection of credit and reputation. He must see the friend 
of his order. It was not easy, however, to do so; for he was 
a short man, and the crowd was gregt. He had tried again 
and again to press through, that he might see which one in 
the throng wasthegreat-hearted rabbi, but, failing, the happy 
thought struck him,to run on before, and climb on the crooked 
trunk of a sycomore tree growing at the roadside, the twisted 
low branches making this easy, as one may often see from the 
happy children playing or resting on them, near Palestine 
hamlets. Little as Zaccheus thought it, our Lord already 
knew his eagerness to see him, and no less his readiness to 
receive him into his heart. 

Having reached the tree where he was perched, Jesus, 
looking up, addressed him, to the unspeakable astonishment 
of Zaccheus. “Make haste,” said he, “and come down; for 
to-day I must abide at thy house.” The next moment he was 
on the ground, guiding Christ to his dwelling, amidst the 
loud murmuring of the Jewish crowd, at the famous rabbi’s 
going “in to lodge with a man that isasinner.”” But our 
Master never hesitated, for any personal interest, to brave 
public opinion, when it was wrong. He knew the moral 
change that was passing in the publican’s soul, and he could 
not go but to him, though all the world abhorred him as 
especially bad. But now they had reached the house, and 
were about to enter the fore-court. It was the greatest moment 
m the life of Zaccheus. Hitherto dead, he was now alive; 
lost in the past, he was now found. 

The magnanimity of Christ, braving so much odium and 
misconception for his good, had made him on the instant a 
changed man. He could not help loving him by whom, first, 
‘outside his own circle, he had been loved and treated with 
respect. Standing beside his benefactor, therefore, he hastened 
to let him and all around know what was passing in his bosom. 
“Lord,” said he, “I confess I have been a guilty man; but 
henceforth I give, in token of my sincere repentance, half of 
my goods to the poor; and to those from whom I have 
wrongfully exacted more than was due, I restore, not only 
what the law requires (Num. 5: 7), the principal and a fifth 
more, but what the Roman law orders, four times what I 
have taken illegally.” “To-day,” answered Jesus, “is salva- 
tion come to this house, since, though till now only by race a 
son of Abraham, he has become a true Israelite,—a child of 
Abraham in his soul; for the Son of man came to seek and 
to save that which was lost, as Zaccheus was, till now saved!” 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





MELTED BY KINDNESS. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


This visit to Jericho was the last. It was but a few days 
before Calvary, and the near approach of the end, as well as 
the tension of concentrated purpose which marked our Lord 
in these last days, make the delay and effort to win Zaccheus 
the more striking. He was the last comvert, so far as we 
know, before the cross. The penitent thief was the next. 

1. The narrative leads us to note, first, the character and 
motives of Zaccheus. His name shows his Jewish origin, 
and contrasts with his character. It means “pure.” A Jew 
who had taken service with Rome could have little patriotism, 


nature would undertake, and no doubt he had made it uglier 
than it need have been. His office showed that he cared 
more for gain than for honor or duty. His motto was, 

“Money has no smell, from whatever cesspools it may have 

been: fished up.” He was rich; but wealth did not buy 

esteem. A Jew publican was classed with thieves, and re- 

garded as an agent of the enemy, and hated accordingly,— 

and knew that he was. Italians did not love Italians who 

served Austria. 

The harsh judgments were, no doubt, generally deserved, 

and, as a rule, they would produce the very vices which they 

attributed. Brand a class with an evil fame, and its members 
will become what the world saysthey are. Bitterness breeds 
bitterness, and Zaccheus would repay contempt with interest. 

He obviously kept aloof from popular movements; for he had 
never seen Jesus, who had often passed through Jericho. He 
had been too busy with his dishonorable and often dishonest 
work, to run after this rabbi that everybody was talking about. 

All this is unpromising enough; but, buried below greed 
and unscrupulousness and bitter animosity, was a little seed, 
the nature of which the man himself did not apparently 
recognize. He said to himself that it was curiosity that 
drew him. Probably he was doing bimself injustice. There 
was something better vaguely stirring in him, which he was 
afraid to acknowledge to himself, like people on whom the 
gospel is beginning to take hold, who “ only come to see what 
the meetings are like,” and sneak into some dark corner, 
The fame of Jesus as the friend of publicans had probably 
reached Zaccheus, and touched him. His determination may 
set us an example. 

The crowd and his short stature were formidable hindrances, 
but he makes up his mind that see Jesus he will. Where 
there is a will, there isa way. Difficulties are things to be 
overcome. In all walks of life they are sown thick, and per- 
haps thickest on the road to Christ. But on that road they 
can all be clambered over, or crept under, or got around 
somehow, and nothing need keep the sight of Jesus from a 
heart that is in earnest in wishing it. 

Zaccheus had been long accustomed to ridicule, and did 
not mind a jeer or two as he climbed the sycomore. We 
have often to drop dignity, if we want to get high enough 
above the mob to see the Lord; and a man afraid of being 
laughed at will stand a poor chance. “ Who dares say that 
sycamores are barren? See one here loaden with good 
fruit.”—[Fuller.] 

2. We note the surprise of Christ’s over-answer to Zac- 
cheus’s desire. It may be doubtful if our Lord’s looking up 
to the branch, where the head of the Jericho custom-house 
sat in his undignified position, and his calling him by name, 
indicate supernatural knowledge; but they most probably do, 

Our Lord is not’ accustomed to name people without hav- 
ing some deep significance in doing so, There is always an 
emphasis of love or warning or authority in his use of men’s 
names. 

Here he would probably let Zaccheus feel that he was 
completely known, down to the hidden stirrings in his heart, 
and certainly asserts mastership, and demands a disciple’s 
allegiance. He who saw Nathanael under the fig-tree, and 
claimed him as a follower by naming him, sees Zaccheus in 
the sycomore, and claims him; “I have called thee by thy 
name; thou art mine.” 

There is no other instance of Christ’s volunteering his com- 
pany ; and his thus inviting himself to Zaccheus’s house shows 
that he knew that he would be welcome, and that the wish to 
ask him was only held back from utterance by the sense of 
unworthiness. Christ never goes where he is not wanted, 
any more than he stays away where he is; but he often comes 
in more abundant self-communication and larger gifts than 
we dare ask, however we may long for them. The lowly 
silence of humbly repressed desires is eloquent prayer in his 
ears, and will be astonished by responses exceeding abundant 
above what was asked or thought. 

Sometimes, too, it is his answer which first interprets to us 
our wishes, Zacelreus did not know half what he really 
wanted when he scrambled up into the sycomore, saying to 
himself, “I want to have a look at Rabbi Joshua, that I may 
know what sort of a man he is.” The joyful leap which his 
heart gave wiren Christ said that he would come to his house, 
told the publican what shy wish had been lurking in the 
background all the while. 

Observe, too, that “must.” Everything else gives way to 
the work of winning a soul. That can arrest Christ’s resolute 
march to the cross. Jesus often speaks of a great “must” 
ruling his life, and here it determines a comparatively small 
thing; for the small thing is a means of accomplishing the 
great end of seeking and saving (v. 10), and only he who is 
faithful to the law of the Father's will in small things will 
keep it in great. 

The offer of visiting Zaccheus expresses Christ’s kindly 
feelings, and declares that he has no share in the common 
aversion. It probably was the first time that any one outside 
his own set had held out a friend’s hand, and the kindness is 
as sweet as strange. That voluntary association with the 
outcast is a symbol of Christ’s whole work. It is more than 
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be identified with the impure, which led his feet into the 
shunned home of Zaccheus, led him from glory to earth, and 
caused him to “dwell us.” He wins us to himself by 
showing that his love shrinks from no contact with our pol- 
lution; and all the despised and impure, from whom men, 
who are not righteous, but only self-righteous, turn away 
with a sniff of scorn, may find in the sinless One, frieridship 
which does not despise, and love which heals the sins that 
it covers, 

The crowd murmured; but their murmurs, as is so often 
the case, glorify Christ, and are praises unmeant. Where 
should he be guest so fittingly as with a man that isa sinner? 
If the man wishes and welcomes him, there will he dwell; 
for that is the home which he seeks. Zaccheus comes down 
as fast as he can, and is glad; for he has found a Saviour. 
Christ is glad, for he has found a sinner, whom he will make 
asaint. Both have found what they sought. , 

3. Note the transforming effect of Christ’s love. The point 
at which Zaccheus made his profession of restitution is not 
defined. Apparently (v. 9) it was not in the way, but the 
house, There is no mention of any feast or crowd, but prob- 
ably the rest of the day and evening was spent in earnest 
converse between Christ and him, of which the result is given 
in summary. 

The éxperience of Christ’s love convinces of sin far more 
thoroughly than threats. The frowns of society only make 
the wrong-doer more hard and merciless; but the touch of 
love melts him, as a warm hand laid on snow. The sight of 
Jesus reveals our own unlikeness, and makes us long after 
some faint resemblance to him. So Zaccheus did not need 
Christ to bid him make restitution, nor show him the black- 
ness of his life; but, sitting there beside the Lord, the rich 
publican sees all the past in a new light, and, feeling the 
strange love creeping round his heart, he is aware that there 
is something sweeter than ill-gotten gains. The young ruler 
of our last lesson could not make up his mind to part with 
all in order to follow Jesus. Zaccheus has so completely 
made up his mind to follow Jesus, that parting with much, 
and using the rest for him, is the most natural thing in the 
world, and needs no commands, 

If We love Jesus Christ as he deserves, we shall not need 
to be told to give him our all. A reduction of wealth by 
one-half at a stroke and fourfold restitution out of the 
remainder would not leave much behind. But the less we 
have to carry, the fitter are we for the pilgrim’s life, and the 
eloser we can tread in the footsteps of Him who left the glory 
which he had with the Father for our sake. 

“Give all thou canst; high heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more.”’ 

The true spring of self-sacrifice is the reception of Christ’s 
love. That changes the whole set of the affectiqns, brings 
new estimates of the relative value of the material and the 
spiritual, delivers from the bondage of corruption, makes 
saints out of sinners, and out of greedy, dishonest tax collec- 
tors patterns of lavish beneficence and contemners of worldly 
gain. The Ethiopian cannot change his skin; but, Christ can 
change his heart, and that will clear his dusky cuticle by 
degrees. Our Lord’s final words are partly an explanation 
of his impugned conduct in going to be Zaccheus’s guest, and 
partly the assurance to him of his reception into the company 
of the “ saved.” 

Note the calm dignity and self-assertion of Jesus, identify- 
ing his coming into the house with the coming of salvation. 
Who else would have dared to say that without being laughed 
or hissed down as insufferably arrogant? Observe the reason 
for his coming; namely, that Zaccheus also is a “son of 
Abraham,” publican as he is. That cannot mean merely a 
born Jew, but must refer to true spiritual descent and affinity. 

But this son was a lost son, and the mission of Christ was 
to seek and to save such: His entrance into the house was 
in the line of the purpose of his whole errand to the world, 
and to murmur at it wag to misconceive him altogether. The 
words would come with healing balm to Zaccheus, as they 
may come to all. No heart is too foul for Jesus’ entrance, if 
only there be the desire that he should enter. He comes 
wherever he finds an open door; he ever answers dim, half- 
unconscious longings; and where he comes, salvation comes, 
and out of stones, or hearts as hard, he raises up sons of 
Abraham and heirs of eternal life. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


Zaccheus and the young man of the last lesson are alike in 
curiosity and desire, but they differ toto celo in the outcome. 
Zaccheus may have seen the curing of Bartimeus, or he may 
have heard an account of it from him or from public ramor. 
He is earnest to get a square look at Jesus (v. 3), Jesus 
takes advantage of this eager curiosity to approach his soul. 
He is willing to sow seed even on mad ground and by the 
wayside. 

aii already greatly heightened by the effort to see 


fully; more than hospitably,—completely; his whole nature 
sprang like a fountain to meet Jesus. There was no need of 
any tests, or even exhortation to faith; he received him, and 
thrust out proofs unasked. 

Jesus was so sure of this soul that he could incur. the 
murmuring of all the crowd to be received by it. 

That tropical soul instantly bore abundant fruit. He 
sprang up at the thought, and said, “I now give half my 
goods to the poor.” He would have given all, except he 
remembered that charity must not make superabundant jus- 
tice impossible. It would be strange if restoring fourfold for 
all rapacity did not take all that he had. 

When Jesus saw that great faith manifest by works, he bore 
witness that Abraham, gigantic hero of faith, was his father, 
not after the flesh, but after the faith. 

What a short process! Zaccheus had curiosity, made 
effort, saw Jesus, received him, brought forth the mature 
fruit of being like Jesus, and had Divine assurance, clear 
and indisputable, that salvation had come to him, It may 
have all occurred inside of fifteen minutes. It was worth 
fifteen centuries of effort. 

Hesitation and inability to make up one’s mind does not 
conie of having so much, but of having so little. 


Denver, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


A chief publican, ... he was rich (v. 2). It is not in these 
later days only that office-holders have enriched themselves 
out of the money passing through their hands. This thing 
was common in the “ good old times” of long ago. And then 
as now the chief men in office had an opportunity to make the 
most money. “Unto him that hath shal) be given” is the 
rule which prevails in money-getting. It is easier to add to 
a pile than to begin it, But it was very little to the credit of 
Zaccheus that he had made money in the way he told of. 
It is the poorest thing known of him. Nor is it any more 
to a man’s credit nowadays to have such a distinction. If 
he has grown rich by dishonorable means, the less that is said 
of his prominence on account of his wealth the better for all 
concerned. ' 

He sought to see Jesus who he was (v.38). If a thousandth 
part of all that is said about Jesus be true, it is worth every 
man’s while to know who he is—to know his story, to seek 
his face, to test his power. Yet there are a great many peo- 
ple who take no puins to learn about Jesus. They do not 
know him. They have never felt the joy of his presence. 
They understand nothing of the sustaining strength which 
he gives to all who rest on him. They have heard a great 
deal about him. They have been assured that he is a wonder, 
and a wonder-worker; that he is an all-sufficient helper, and 
the only Saviour. They are told that he is not far off; that 
he can be found by all who seek him. But they move nei- 
y ther hand nor foot to become acquainted with him. They 
will not bend their knees or raise their voices in prayer that 
he will show himself tothem. They never seek to see Jesus 
who he is, What a strange thing this is! 

And could not for the crowd. There are very few persons 
who stand so high that they can see clearly over the heads of 
their fellows. Commonly men, as they look about them, see 
their immediate neighbors, and are inclined to forget that 
there is anybody else in the world. And as the great majority 
of people are very unlike Jesus, even when they profess to 
be following after him, those who watch them fail to see him 
or his likeness. In fact, we should hardly know who Jesus 
is, if we judged of him wholly by the appearance and conduct 
of his nominal followers, 

He ran on before, and climbed up into a sycomore tree to see 
him (v. 4). In the effort to do right, it pays to be in dead 
earnest, and to think very little of appearances. One who is 
always afraid of his dignity will lose many an opportunity 
of doing and getting good. A Massachusetts Sunday-school 
superintendent was one of the more prominent citizens of 
that state. He was never one minute late at hisschool. Once 
he came very near it. His watch wasslow. As he came in 
sight of the church, and saw the true time on its tower-clock, 
he knew that he could not reach his post in season at his 
ordinary gait; so, portly man as he was, and with a heavy 
cloak on him, he started on the run, and was at the school- 
room in good season. Speaking of it afterward, he said: “It 
may not have seemed very dignified for a man of my size to 
be running through the streets on Sunday; but it would have 
looked a great deal worse for me to be behind time at my 
Sunday-school.” If you can get any nearer to Jesus, or can 
win any soul to him, or can compass any more for his cause, 
by doing what may seem a stretch of enthusiasm, or a trench- 
ing on the laws of etiquette, or the using of blunt speech, or 
an undignified proceeding, let your reserve, and your con- 
ventionalities, and your rhetorical taste, and your dignity, go 
as they will, while you do your duty, and honor and please 
your Master. 

Jesus ...said,... Make haste, and come down (v. 5). There 





Jesus, becomes all-absorbing when Jesus proposes to go to his 
house. He made haste, came down, and received him joy- 


is no obedience like prompt obedience. Now is the accepted 
time for penitence and trust and service. No matter what 


work presses you, what interests seem to demand your atten- 
tion, what friends or companions engross you for the time 
being, whatever Jesus calls on you to do, do at the instant, 
If you have never been his follower, make haste to enter his 


form the new duty assigned to you. Nothing is better worth 
doing at the present moment than present duty. You cannot 
be the loser by doing as Jesus tells you to, and by doing it now. 
The half of my goods I give to’ the poor ; and if I have wrong- 
fully exacted aught of any man, I restore fourfold (v. 8). No 
religious profession amounts to anything if it does not include 
a readiness to put one’s property at the service of the Lord, 
It has been well said that “a personal consecration” should 
be spelled “a purse-and-all-consecration.” And the full res- 
titution for all that has been taken wrongfully must be made 
by a Christign disciple—even to the stripping of himself of 
all his earthly goods. It is important to give to the poor. 
The true Christian will be glad to do this. But the poor 
ought not to receive stolen property. That should go back 
to its rightful owner. Many of the public plunderers and of 
the defaulters of the present day have been far readier to 
make donations to the poor, and to subscribe liberally to re- 
ligious enterprises, than to pay back a tithe of their stealings 
to those whom they had defrauded. There was no religion 
in their course, Restitution is even a surer sign than alms« 
giving of a regenerate heart and a Christian life. 

To-day is salvation come to this house (v. 9). Salvation is a 
present state. One does not have to die to secure it, Thisis 
a truth which a great many “hoping Christians” fall short 
of. They hope they shall be saved—by and by. They pray 
that God will “save them at last in his kingdom.” They do 
not believe that they are saved. They are not even ready to 
think that “to-day is salvation come to their house” —if they 
have to-day committed themselves in faith and well-doing to 
the Saviour as their Saviour. To their minds, the day of 


saved. But God says to those who trust his Son, 
* At an acceptable time I hearkened unto thee, 

And in a day of salvation did I succour thee: 
behold, now is the acceptable time; behold, now is the day 
of salvation.” 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The lesson story is most fascinating to-day. It is told else. 
where in The Sunday School Times, and so we need not dwell 
upon it in detail. I only want to call attention to the earnest- 
ness of this publican in climbing a tree to see Jesus: To this 
we shall refer again before we are through with the lesson. 

Having drawn out the lesson facts from the class by ques- 
tions, and taken care not to dwell upon them so long as to 
leave no time for the application, let the teacher go on to the 
practical points that are involved. In the first place, we 
have Zaccheus seeking Jesus. He was very anxious to see 
him, as is apparent from the fact that he climbed that tree, 
Kemember, he was a rich man, and rich men do not like to 
do undignified things, especially in the East. ‘Would any 
rich man in New York climb a tree to seé a procession? 
Imagine that the papers should tell how Mr. Vanderbilt had 
climbed a tree to see a profession! Well, a rich man might 
climb a tree to see a procession if he were very anxious to see 
it, but it would be proof that he was far more anxious to see 


So the climbing of that tree is proof positive that Zaccheus 
was very anxious to see Jesus. But if Zaccheus was anxious 
to see Jesus, Jesus was more anxious to see Zaccheus. This 
is proved by the fact that when he came to that world- 
renowned tree he stopped and looked up, and called him by 
name. I wonder if Zaccheus was not amazed to hear this 
stranger pronouncing his name so familiarly! The fact is 
that Jesus knew more about this man Zaccheus than he knew 
about himself. Jesus had been seeking him for many a 
long year. From this we may learn the sweet truth, that, if 
any sinner seeks the Master in earnest, he will not be long in 
finding that the Master has been seeking him, and that the 
Master knows him and his name, and, in fact, all about him, 

Jesus came to seek and to save that which was lost, and, 
wherever there is a lost sinner, there we shall find a seeking 
Saviour. Jesus seeks sinners before they seek him. Is not 
this the witness of each believer, that, before he sought the 
Lord, the Lord had himself sought him out, and was trying 
to persuade him to receive him as a guest into his house? 
Let the teacher try to make the scholars understand that the 
Lord wants to be their guest, and that it will not take much 
of an invitation to induce him to come to them and to take 
up his abode with them. 

Jesus, when he came to the house of Zaccheus, brought 


could do for his guest, st{ll the debt remained on Zaccheus’s 
side; for he got more than he gave. So it always is, When 
the blessed Saviour comes to the heart of any one, he brings 
his blessings with him. How great these blessings are, we 





never shall fully understaud until we reach the other shore 


service. If you are already his disciple, make haste to per- , 


death, or the day of judgment, is the day of salvation—to the 


than he was to preserve his dignity. { 


blessings untold with him. With all that the rich publican 
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But I have seen enough to know that, even in this world, he 
who offers his heart to the Master as his abode, makes a good 
bargain. I have seen the house of the drunkard, where there 
was neither carpet nor stove. I have seen that poor man 
without food or fire. I have seen him then give his heart to 
God, and by degrees a change has come over that home. 
The stove has reappeared, and the carpet has gone down on 
the floor. Where there was starvation, there has come plenty ; 
nnd where there was gloom, there has come good cheer. I 
have seen man after man get up in meeting and testify that 
before he became a Christian he had no coat to his back, and 
no shoes to his feet, and then he has called attention to the 
fact that his coat is new and his shoes good, And he has 
said that the cause of all this change was merely his giving 
his heart to Jesus. This I have seen often. 

The entering in of the Son of God to any home will 
never bring sadness, but always gladness, See the Fiji 
Islands, and try to realize, if you can, what the entering in of 
Jesus there has done. It is beyond your utmost power of 
imagination. 

Now note how quickly Zaccheus was converted, It did 
not take him long to become a disciple of the Master. Mr. 
Moody says that he thinks that he was converted between 
‘the tree and the ground. I do not know whether this was 
so, but I do know that at the beginning of that day Zaccheus 
‘was an unbeliever, and at its close he was a glad believer. 
That was the day of his salvation. And I do not doubt that, 

as he told the story afterward, he called that his spiritual 
birthday. Now, it may be that there are in this very school 
some scholars that are not believers. How long need they 
wait? Not for a single day; for, like Zaccheus, they may 
have salvation come to them to-day, if they only want it. 
Just think what a bitter and terrible thing it would have 
been for Zaccheus to say, “No, Lord; I do not want you to 
be a guest at my house.” Well, that is just what many a 
scholar is practically saying to him to-day, He says, “ Let 
* me abide at thy house to-day,” and their reply is, “ No, not 
~ to-day, but perhaps some other day, when it will be more 
convenient.” Is there any one of you who to-day is daring 
to make such an answer to the blessed Lord? 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Jericho.—Show the place on the map, and that it was on 
the way to Jerusalem, where Jesus was going for the last 
time. This was a rich city then. What story did Jesus tell 
of a man who was “ going down from Jerusalem to Jericho” ? 
It was a famous city, the very first one captured by the Jews 
after they entered the land of Canaan. Do you remember 
the story,—how the priests bore the ark, and walked around 
the city wall,—how many times? What happened on the 
last day, when all shouted together? 

Jericho was sometimes called the “city of roses,” from its 
abundant wild flowers around, though the “ rose of Jericho” 
is not like the roses of our gardens now. It was also called 
the City of Palms, from the many trees of that kind which 
grew in and near the place, After Jesus had blessed the 
children, he talked with the young ruler who came to him. 
What was the question he asked? How did Jesus answer 
him? Why did the people think that was a hard saying? 
After Jesus told how hard it is for those who are rich to enter 
into the kingdom of God, he went on to Jericho, and found 
there another rich man. 

On the way, Jesus told his disciples he was going to Jeru- 
salem, where he would be mocked and abused, and put to 
death, and the third day he would arise; but they did not 
understand him. By the wayside in Jericho, he gave sight 
to a blind man who heard him and the crowd coming, and 
cried out, “Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on me.” 
Was he ever deaf to such a ery? 

Zaccheus the Publican.—Zaccheus, a man who lived in 
Jericho, was chief among the publicans, the head man among 
the tax-gatherers, who appointed other publicans under him 
to collect taxes from the people. He was rich ; tax-gatherers 
had a good chance to get a great deal of money from other 
people; and Zaccheus had so well used his chances, and the 
money he constantly made, that he made a great deal more, 
and people in and all around Jericho knew him as Zacgheus 
the rich publican. 

~ Then there was something in his looks different from most 
Men, so that he was easily known. He was a little man, so 
short that perhaps in a crowd he would look like a boy; for 
iis head and face would only reach to the shoulders of most 
men, and, no doubt, when he was spoken of, some people 
would say, “ Zaccheus the little publican.” 

* He Sought to See Jesus.—He really wanted to see him. 
Perhaps he had heard how he welcomed the publicans when 
they came to him; perhaps he wanted to speak to Jesus, and 
ask him how he might live a better life. He saw the crowds 
adding to those who had seen the blind eyes opened. More 
and more people kept coming, and’ filled the street where 
Jesus was to pass, What room fora little man to see any- 
thing in all that crowd, and yet he would not give it up! 





He wanted to see Jesus. If he was as small as a boy, he was 
as active and nimble too. If a procession were in the streets, 
and would pass along under a great tree with spreading 
branches, and a boy was anxious to get a good place where 
he could look and see it all, what do you think that boy 
would do? : 

That is exactly what Zaccheus did, He did not stop to 
think, or to care even, if people should say: “ Look at the 
little publican! See him run! See fimclimb!” “He fan on 
before, and climbed up into a sycomore tree to see him.” It 
was a kind of fig-tree which bore clusters of small figs, and 
had a rugged trunk and wide, low branches,—not like our tall 
sycomore tree, with smooth, slippery bark. There Zaccheus 
sat perched on a branching limb, watching as the crowd, and 
Jesus in the midst of it, came along to the very place be- 
neath him. 

“I Must Abide at Thy House.”—Jesus looked up. How 
well he knew who sought him, where he was, his name and 
his home! “ Zaccheus, make haste, and come down; for 
to-day I must abide at thy house.” How much more Jesus 
did than Zaccheus seemed to desire! 

What did Zaccheus seek to do? To his surprise, he saw 
that face he had longed to see, looking up and seeking him. 
He heard his own name called, heard the bidding to hasten 
to him, the offer and promise to stop, to rest and stay at his 
house. Did Zaccheus, in his joyfal heart, care that the crowd 
said, “ Jesus is gone in to lodge with a man that isasinner”? 

Salvation.-—Zaccheus knew he was a sinner, but he had 
sought and found a Saviour. The Saviour sought and found 
him, and was ready to forgive. Zaccheus’s repentance was 
thorough, through and through; it reached into all the busi- 
ness of his life. He was willing to confess his sins, and make 
up for all he had done of wrong to any one. He stood up 
before his family, who had known his past life; for no one 
can be faultless at home and a sinner in business, He spoke 
before any who might hear, and said to Jesus: “ Lord, the 
half of my goods I give to the poor; and if I have taken too 
much in taxes, or wronged any one, I will pay back four times 
as much,” 

How was he not like the young man who went away 
grieved? Zaccheus joyfully determined to give back for 
Christ’s sake whatever was right, and twice as much as the 
law required one to pay back what he had taken from another, 
if he confessed his sin. 

Jesus accepted his repentance, and said: “To-day is sal- 
vation come to this house.” Then he said our golden text, 
which gives us the sure proof that Jesus is seeking to save 
the lost, that he welcomes all who seek him, With such he 
will come and abide, in the house, in the home, in the heart. 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 


CaNoON oF DURHAM, 


. . 
“CrimBep Up into A Sycomore.”—The meeting of our 


Lord with Zaccheus took place on the Plain of Jericho, on 
the west side of the city, where the road crosses the plain to 
the foot of the pass by Wady Kelt, through which he ascended 
to Jerusalem. He had come from Galilee, not by the ordi- 
nary route through the country of Samaria and Benjamin, 
but by the east side of the Jordan valley, till he reached the 
Plain of Shittim, and then crossed by the same ford by which 
Joshua had led the chosen people into the Promised Land. 
An interesting illustration of a minor incident in this part 
of his journey is afforded us by the fact that there still linger 
by that roadside a few old gnarled sycomore fig-trees. The 
sycomore is not to be confounded with the sycamore or maple 
of temperate climates. It is a species of fig, bearing its fruit 
crowded on the stem and naked boughs, and not among its 
leaves. It is very sensitive to cold, and cannot bear frost 
(“He destroyed ... their sycomore trees with frost,” Psa. 
78 : 47); and, though common in Egypt, in Palestine only 
grows in the mild climate of the maritime plains of Phenicia, 
Acre, and Sharon, and in the hot Jordan valley. It grows to 
a large size, sometimes a circumference of fifty feet, and is 
evergreen, as in the case of the celebrated sycomore tree by 
the Khan of Damascus. It is not a tall, but a wide-spreading, 
tree, and, with its low laterally extending branches and dark 
foliage, recalls the English oak. It is consequently, on 
account of its shade, a favorite wayside tree. With its very 
short trunk and wide horizontal branches, it is very easy to 
climb, and would naturally be selected by Zaccheus as an 
accessible position, where he could sit overhanging the path, 
and thus obtain a view of our Lord as he passed underneath 
him, from his “ coign of vantage.” We may remember that 
the prophet Amos speaks of himself as a gatherer (literally, 
a scraper) of sycomore fruit; that is, one who punctured or 
scraped the fruit to let out the acrid juice before it was quite 
ripe, without which precaution it is bittér and nauseous. 
Only the very poorest would devote themselves to such a task. 

“ ZaccH xvs...A CHTEF PuBiican.”—Zaccheus was chief 
of the publicans,—an expression which only occurs in this 
passage. But it is at once understood when we remember 


balm of Gilead, now quite extinct, and not a native of the 
country, but of the east coast of Africa. Tradition said it 
was originally introduced by the Queen of Sheba, who gave 
some roots to King Solomon. From hence plants were taken 
by Cleopatra for her gardens at Heliopolis. It was always 
@ government monopoly, and imperial guards were placed 
over the plantations. Hence the importance of the position 
of the tax-gatherer at Jericho, who naturally would be a 
chief officer of the publicans, Besides the revenue from the 
balsam, Jericho was the great halting-place for caravans from 
North Arabia to Palestine and Egypt, and here they paid 
the duties on their merchandise. 

“Ir I Have Taxen ... BY Farse Accusation.”—The 
system by which taxes were, and still are, raised in the East, 
is very different from the mode in which the revenue is raised 
in Western and happier lands, The Romans, like the Turks, 
let out to the highest bidder among the chief publicans, the 
collection of the revenue at each place. It is true that the 
amount payable on each article was fixed by law. But 
the contractor has to pay his fixed sum, and to secure his 
own profit as best he can, This opens the door to every kind 
of surcharge and extortion; and if the oppressed cultivator 
or merchant should appeal, the temptation to meet him by 
false testimony as to the value or quantity of his produce is 
to an Eastern official almost irresistible. It is to this evil 
custom that Zaccheus alludes when he speaks of false 
accusation, 
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BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





SEEKING TO SEE JESUS. 





THE SINNER’S 


HINDRANCES. HELPS. 
CROWDS. DETERMINATION. 
RICHES. SELF-DENIAL. . 
A BAD NAME. JESUS’ LOVE. 





WE WOULD SEE JESUS. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Seeking to save.” ‘ 

“ Abundantly able to save.” 

“ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 
“Come, Great Deliverer, come.” 

“ God calling yet! shall I not hear?” 
“ Jesus saves.” 

“ Let the Saviour in.” 

* Oh what a Saviour! ” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


This lesson gives us a glimpse of the spirit and methods of 
the Saviour of sinners, and of the privileges and duty of the 
sinner in his relation to the Saviour. He who has a desire 
to know more about the Saviour may be sure that the Saviour 
will welcome his approach to him, even though he has been 
a very great sinner; and he who comes into the loving ser- 
vice of the Saviour should give proof of his sincerity and of 
his loving devotion by making reparation for past misdeeds, 
and by using all his powers and possessions for the good of 
his fellows and of his God. The Son of man came to seek 
and to save that which was lost ; and when the lost are saved, 
it is for them to give evidence of the power and joys of 
salvation. ‘ 

Even though our past has been full of sin, if we have it in 
our hearts to come near to the Saviour or to know more about 
him, he will not fail to have an interest in us, and to be ready 
to invite us to come nearer to him, and to know more about 
him. Others may discard us because of our former sins and 
failures, but Jesus will look only at our present purpose of 
turning away from the wrong and of looking longingly at the 
right. He will then bid us welcome, though all the world 
counts us unworthy. : 

If, indeed, we are singgre in our desire to live a better life 
than we have lived, we shall put ourselves and all that we 
have at the service of our Saviour. We shall do what we 





the great importance of Jericho as a source of revenue to the 
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can to repair wrongs that we have committed, and shall show 
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by our present course that the life we are living is a new life, 
very different from a life of sin. } 

Jesus Christ is ready to save sinners; but he wants to save 
them from their sins, not to enable them to keep on safely in 
their sinning. He who is saved will show by his conduct 
that he is no longer a lost man. All who know him will be 
able to see that he is not the man he was while an unsaved 
sinner. 


ADDED POINTS. 

Good sense, as well as a good spirit, is shown by being on 
the watch to improve one’s opportunities. There are mo- 
ments which are critical ones. He who loses them is more 
than an ordinary loser. 

A man is very likely to be thought much of because he is 
rich, But it may be that he deserves well in spite of being 
rich, 

He who lacks what others have, may more than make good 
his lack by a wise use of helps that are open to all. Climb- 
ing gives many a man an advantage over taller men who are 
satisfied with their natural level, 

There are those who are glad to come closer to Jesus at 
his call; and. there are those who would not respond to such 
an invitation. How is it with your scholars? 

More persons are ready to shrink from sinners than are 
ready to shrink from sin, Only He who was without sin 
never fails to love the sinner. 

The only wise use of money is in the service of God. He 
who has little or much ought to use it all as God would have 
him use it, 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—_——————— 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a View'to its notice in these pages, From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





MODERN ROMAN CATHOLICISM 


One of the most unique movements in our day is the 
effort made by Roman Catholic scholars to secure control 
of the spiritual forces of modern thought and life. To 
all intents and purposes, the development of positive 
historical factors has, since the Reformation, emanated 
from Protestant principles. This is particularly the case 
in all learned research and technical invegtigation. Over 
against all advancement and innovations in this line, it 
has been the aim of Roman Catholicism to maintain only 
a negative and defensive attitude, accommodating its own 
peculiar spirit and tenets as best it could. The leading 
characteristic of this church is its traditionalism and 
extreme conservatism, and tacitly it has suffered Protes- 
tantism to develop the new lines of thought and action. 

It is the purpose of modern Roman Catholicism to 
effect a radical change in this attitude. It proposes to 
contest with Protestantism for the leadership in research 
and learning and life. It has undertaken to reconstruct 
history, the sci¢nces, and, in short, the thought of the 
times in the interests of its own principles and positions. 
Modeled after the historical school of Janssen,—which 
inaugurated the movement by the attempt, through 
authoritative sources of information, to show that the 
Reformation was really the greatest misfortune that ever 
befell Europe, and that it has been the source of all the 
ills in religion and society ever since,—other forms of 
research and popular literature have, step by step, been 
drawn into sympathy with this aim, and their conquest 
in the interests of Roman Catholicism is thought to be 
complete. 

Almost by the right of inheritance has the critical 
examination of this characteristic movement fallen into 
the hands of so able a specialist in modern church his- 
tory as Professor Nippold, of Jena. He is the successor 
of Dr. Hase, the author of the almost classical work on 
anti-Roman Catholic polemics. The first part of the 
present work, occupying more than one-half of the con- 
tents, is an enlarged reprint of a contribution on this 
subject to the Theological Annual formerly edited by 
Pinjer, and now by Lipsius. It contains a complete 
survey of the Roman Catholic literature of the year 1887, 
—not only of Germany, the historical battle-ground of 
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the two great churches, but also of other countries, Con- 


siderable attention ie given to America, which country 
the author recognizes as the one, next to Germany, most 
endangered by the aggressive policy of Roman Catholi- 
cism. Not only the larger and more ambitious publica- 
tions, but also an almost endless number of magazine 
and newspaper articles, are closely examined and ana- 
lyzed, with the purpose of securing a clear idea of the 
aim and tendency, as well as the methods and manners, 
of the new wisdom. He investigates in detail the recon- 
struction of history, philosophy, natural sciences, juris- 
prudence, pedagogics, and popular literature in its various 
shapes and forms, as this work has been carried on in 
the interests of Rome. 

The value of the investigation consists, in a great 
measure, in this; that the charges are not the unsup- 
ported positions of an adversary, but citations, conden- 
aations, and paraphrases from Roman Catholic authors 
are many and lengthy. There can be no charge of un- 
fairness as to the material furnished the reader for judg- 
ment, although, in every case, he may not judge as the 
author did. The rich collection of data from so many 
sources inaccessible to the average reader is certainly a 
most welcome gift at a time when, for America too, the 
Roman Catholic problem is more and more becoming a 
burning question. It may be doubted whether there is 
in existence any other work which furnishes so fair and 
complete material for an honest judgment of modern 
Roman Catholicism as does this book of Nippold. It is 
in every way a worthy companion to the great historical 
work on Jesuitism published recently by Déllinger and 
Reusch, 

Nippold’s analysis of the abundant material at his 
command has led him to the conclusion, in which, 
doubtless, fair-minded readers generally will join, that 
this radical reconstruction of .modern science and 
thought in the interests of Rome is possible, even in 
appearance, only by the unfair methods of Jesuitism. 
Just as Janssen has defended his remarkable proposition 
concerning the history and character of Protestantism 
by a most glaring abuse of otherwise legitimate data for 
historical investigation, the similar process in other 
lines of thought and research is possible only by a 
similar abuse of honest means and methods. This posi- 
tion of Nippold explains the title of his work, since its 
leading thesis is the demonstration of the fact that not 
only the hierarchy in all of its ramifications has, in re- 
cent years, come under the spell and blight of Jesuitism, 
but also the thought and learning of the Church have 
been developed under the impetus of the same baneful 
spirit. This church and its thought is, as he views it, 
no longer Catholic in the historical sense of the word, 
but has become Jesuistic. 

Of like interest, but in another direction, is the second 
part of the book (pp. 128-161), treating of the rapidly 
spreading Oatholic associations of all kinds, and demon- 
strating that their conduct throughout is on the Jesuistic 
principle. This part, however, is more local and personal 
in character, but is well worth a careful perusal. 

The third part is a letter addressed to Dillinger (whom 
the author recognized as the best representative of the 
real Catholic Church), in which he discusses the ques- 
tion of what must be the object and aim of inter- 
confessional researches, as a comparative history of 
confessions. The scheme seems somewhat visionary, 
particularly as it includes an estimate of the Old 
Catholic movement that stands in strange contrast to 
the status and history of that agitation. 





Geography will be a sort of revelation to some readers, 
who will be inclined to ask at the outset, “‘ What is com- 
mercial geography?” The author’s well-arranged and 
solidly filled pages will speedily answer the question. It 
is their purpose to present a reasonably full, accurate, 
and recent body of statements or statistics concerning 
the products, industrial conditions, and transportation 
facilities of the various parts of the globe. Mr. Chis- 
holm, as it were, restates and greatly expands what the 
school-geographies have to say about the agriculture, 
mines, manufactures, railroads, steamboats, rivers, trade, 
etc., of the countries described; but all this expansion is 
made for the benefit of the mature man, and not merely 
the school-girl or the collegian. For men of business, 
and for advanced students of economics, therefore, his 
pages have a direct value; and though, in covering so 
vast a field, all his statements are not equally valuable 
or trustworthy, they are marked throughout by an evi- 
dent diligence, and a constant desire to be fair. Taking, 
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‘the tariff, neither the protectionist nor the free-trader 
can accuse him of carelessness, bigotry, or “invincible | 
ignorance.” (9 6 inches, cloth, pp. xi, 515. London 
and New York: Longmans and Company. Price, $4.50.) 


A new Obneise Dictionary of Middle English, by the 
Rev. A. L. Mayhew and Professor Skeat, is at once a 
good book and a disappointing one, It virtually consists 
of a condensation of the middle-English glossaries ape 
pended to various text-books published by the Clarendon 
Press. Inasmuch as these glossaries, and the texts they 
accompany, have been prepared, in almost every instance, 
with entire competence, their aggregation in the present 
work furnishes a dictionary that is satisfactory and con- 
venient for the limited number of texts included in the 
Clarendon Press series. The cross-references, too, ate 
serviceable. But there is condensation rather than am- 
plification under the several words, and the student is 
put to the bother of referring from this dictionary to the 
other glossaries whence it is compiled, if he desires even 
a modest addition to the information here given. Further- 
more, there is no enlargement of the total word-list, and, 
as a natural result, the dictionary has at once proved 
entirely inadequate as a helper for students reading 
Chaucer, Gower, or Wiclif in passages not represented 
in the Clarendon selections. It would have been well 
to do more than we have here, if the task was to be 
undertaken at all. (8X6 inches, cloth, pp. xvi, 272, 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; New York: Mace 
millan and Company. Price, $1.90.) 


The Asgistant Bishop of Rochester, Dr. Barry, one of 
the contributors to the Speaker’s Commentary, published 
in 1882 a volume entitled the Teacher’s Prayer Book. 
This was before his elevation to the episcopate in Aus» 
tralia. Having returned to England, he now issues a 
part of the earlier volume, under the title The Psalter. 
The object of the work is to explain the prayer-book 
version of the Psalms, which is that of the “ Great Bible,” 
published in 1540. There is an admirable and scholarly 
introduction; then the Psalter is given seriatim, the old 
division into five books being indicated, and the arrange- 
ment in the Prayer Book being preserved. To each , 
psalm there is prefixed a brief explanation, and verbal 
annotations are inserted wherever they seem necessary to 
make the sense clearer. The comments are judicious in 
extent and contents. The volume is beautifully printed; 
the text is in very large plain type, the comments in long 
primer. To those whose worship is so closely linked 
with this version of the Psalms, the book will be a useful 
help to intelligent liturgical use of the same; while those 
who love the Psalms, whether familiar with this version 
or not, may learn much from the comments of the author. 
(847 inches, cloth, pp. xxx, 455. London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. Price, 38.) 


A smoothly written tale of the days of Christ's Philip » 
or, What May Have Been, a Story of the First Century, 
by Mrs. Mary C, Cutler. Dr. Selah Merrill vouches for 
the correctness of the author’s “ purely topographical, 
archeological, and historical details; ” while the reader 
can recognize for himself the sincerity, modesty, and 
straightforwardness with which the book sets forth some 
facts or possibilities attending the initiation of Christian 
work in the world. Genius and art are less apparent 
than certain negative merits; but at least it is com- 
mendable to have written a story of the sort which 
neither shocks the religious or the esthetic sense, nor, 
seriously violates the law of probabilities. Occasional 
brief passages, such as the account of the funeral of 
Herod, or the description of the city of Cesarea, intimate 
that the author may possess latent literary powers of 
which the story as a whole gives no frequent evidence, 
(7453 inches, cloth, pp. 287. New York: Thomas-¥, 
Crowell & Oo. Price, $1.25.) 


It is hardly probable that Colonel Theodore A. Dodge’s 
large volume on Alexander will be deemed a very impor- 
tant contribution to historical literature; for its six hun- 
dred pages are a restatement and collation of authorities 
not remote or abstryse, for the most part. But the value - 
of the book is its point of view, which is the military. 
The author tells us how the eastern-Mediterranean and 
western Asiatic nations fought, in the centuries before 
Christ; and, having thus studied the general methods of 
ancient warfare, proceeds to give a detailed examination 
of Greek and Macedonian arts of campaigning, with 
particular reference to Alexander as the central figure, 
and as the first of a line of warriors whom Colonel Dodge 
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will similarly portray. These are Alexander, Hannibal, 
Cesar, Gustavus Adolphus, Frederick the Great, and 
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Napoleon, The book—which leaves an impression of 

 diffuseness—is plentifully illustrated, and accompanied 
by maps (9X6 inches, cloth, Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin,& Co. Price, $5.00.) oe 


There are books which lack any considerable origi- 
nality, depth, or brilliancy of style, and yet, by the very 
nature of their theme or treatment, win for themselves, 
at the start, a certain place among works of reference. 
Such a volume is Mr. A, T. Mahan’s The Influence of Sea- 
Power upon History, 1660-1783, which is dull, repetitious, 
and full of one-sided pleading under the garb of history. 
But its point of view is so unfamiliar, and its evidence 
of industrious investigation so constant, that it will not 
be unwelcome on the shelves of the larger libraries, 
(9X6 inches, eloth, pp. xxiv, 557. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co. Price, $4.00.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


——— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1890. 
Kentucky, state, at Georgetown .......0.....00+ esses August 26-28 
Pennsylvania, state, at New Castle...September 30 to October 2 
Maine, state, at Waterville............cc.sccseeerrernenes October 14-16 
Vermont, state, at Wells River..............ssceseeersees October 21-23 
Connecticut, biennial, state, at Danbury......... November 11-13 
New Hampshire, state; at Pittsfield................. November 11-13 
Michigan, state, at Lamsing............ cscs soverees December 2-4 





THE NORTHFIELD TRAINING-SCHOOL. 


BY GERTRUDE HULBERT. y 


The ultimate aim of Mr. Moody’s plans in the institu- 
tions he has planted has been that of reaching souls, 
This same motive underlies his new training-school for 
women. Mr. Moody believes that there are many women 
throughout our land in comfortable homes, and with 
plenty of means, who are doing much less than they 
might for the Master. He believes that if once they 
were aroused to the possibilities which lie about them, 
and awakened to a realization of the soul-winning power 
they might exert, that many would arise with eagerness 
to renewed effort. ‘Oh to be used!” is the smothered 
heart-cry of hundreds of young women as they step out 
from college and school life. They have an indefinable 
longing somehow to make all they have acquired tell 
for God upon the world. But having no direction given 
to this desire it grows more indefinite till too often dis- 
sipated into lives of self-interest. Let us as parents, pas- 
tors, and teachers, do our utmost to discover and develop 
sacredly these higher hopes of service in the young 
womanhood of America. 

Then, again, how many women there are who, through 
disappointment or sorrow, have lost all purpose in life; 
who have settled down to a quiet endurance of exist- 
ence! Oh the blessedness to such of all these avenues 
of Christian activity, where, following upon footsteps of 
One who came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
they may do his will as it is in heaven! 

Mr. Moody opens this training-school to meet the 
’ demand of women who already desire larger service and 
a better knowledge of the Word of God, and how to 
make practical use of it in home work. 

The training-school will furnish opportunity for as 
thorough a course of Bible study as the length of time 
allows. The course will not be so much by lecture as 
by class work. Each student will be expected to make 
personal research in the lines of study pursued. The 
Bible itself will be the great text-book. Instruction in 
this will include systematic work as follows: 1, Study 
of the Bible in sections and books; 2, Study of the cen- 
tral truths of the Bible; 3, Preparation of Bible readings 
and Sunday-school lessons; 4, Analysis of texts and 
passages of Scripture ; 5, Use of the Bible in its relation 
to practical work. 

The first two of these divisions of study will occupy 
the main part of the course. The last three will each 
occupy an hour a week. . 

In addition to Bible instruction, two other departments 
will be opened in the training-school,—dressmaking and 
cooking. Each of these will occupy’a prescribed portion 
of th® day. 

It has been Mr. Moody’s thought that, for the most 
effective work, each Christian woman should be able to 
reach needy jhomes and lives, through the practical 
interests of every-day life. 

The value of thesé branches in foreign work needs no 
emphasis, nor the growing demand for Christian 
teachers and housewives skilled in these lines of ser- 
vice, All branches of city mission work are extending 
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their helpfulness by the, organization of sewing and 
cooking classes, which call for trained and devoted 
teachers. Many a worker visiting from door to door 
with the gospel message, who knows how to make these 
branches helpful, can gain entrance by their means into 
homes where otherwise she might not be admitted. 

But it must not be forgotten that these, while useful 
in themselves, are but means to an end. They are only 
channels through which souls may be led to the Lord 
Jesus. . 

The question may be asked, How can the ability to 
cut, fit, and make dresses be used for Christ? Consider 
one case, There is a young lady in a cultured home in 
an Eastern town. In this town are large factories where 
numbers of women are employed. This young lady 
opens near them, in one of their boarding-houses, a free 
dressmaking establishment, where she gives one or two 
lessons a week, She can teach these women to fit and 
make their own clothes, With this effort she learns 
their histories, wins their love, and soon becomes their 
confidant, They are then invited to church, and finally 
led to Christ. 

We have seen this winning power used among this 
class of women, and know the wondrous influence it has 
exerted. The power lies, not in the external helps, but 
in the love which God has given one who longs to see 
the lost ones saved. 

We know the daughter of a wealthy manufacturer in 
an Eastern state, who is successfully doing just such work 
for the daughters of her father’s employees, She has a 
weekly cooking-class, which is filled with girls about 
sixteen. These girls are surrounded by temptations, 
and usually marry very young, without the least knowl- 
edge of the ordinary details of housekeeping. Each les- 
son affords an opportunity for some tender advice, or 
earnest word for Christ. This earnest worker herself 
affirmed that no hired teacher could have effected what 
she had done. Only the love of souls, which prompts 
such service, can insure success, 

The first year at the training-school will consist of two 
terms of three months each, The first term opens Octo- 
ber 1, 1890, closing December 24. The second tetm will 
open January 6, 1891, closing the last of March. The 
building to be occupied by the school will be a hotel,— 
The Northtield, a building finely adapted to such a use, 
and inviting in all its appointments, Any one desiring 
further information may address Miss Gertrude Hulbert, 
care of Mr. D. L. Moody, East Northfield, Massachusetts, 

East Northfield, Mass. 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 
PURE AIR WITHOUT DRAUGHTS. 
[A. H. Quint, D.D,, in The Congregationalist. } 


Some time since, a good friend requested me to admor- 
ish church sextons to secure pure air without draughts. 
Why? The distressed sexton might well appropriate 
the language of the Jewish king to whom his heathen 
royal brother had sent a man to be cured of leprosy. 

Not but that sextons are capable men. A satisfactory 
church sexton must have the judgment of a great mer- 
chant, the industry of a newspaper editor, the skill of an 
artist, the decisiveness of a commanding general ; that 
is, he must have qualities which would secure wealth 
and fame in any department of life. And to all this 
must be added the Christian meekness which will keep 
alternating his cheeks to all the smiters in the congrega- 
tion. No; do not worry the sexton. He cannot give 
you what you now ask. The meeting-house was not 
built that way. 

Besides, I do not want to encourage pure-air cranks, 
Pure air has killed more people in our churches than 
impure, beyond comparison. The crank wants windows 
open just where the wind will blow upon some delicate 
woman, or will place a person of tender lungs in a 
strong current. He thinks that cold air and pure air 
are synonymous. Impure air, meaning air weakened by 
breathing, is innocent compared with the dealings of this 
crank. I dread giving him any encouragement. For 
instance, put him on the school committee, or make him 
superintendent of schools. , “ We must have pure air!” 
I speak from observation when I recall orders to open 
every window and door at recess and flush the room with 
air little above zero. Then the windows are closed, and 
the school is replaced, when Omnipotence has provided 
no way of carrying the temperature up again twenty-five 
degrees in sixty seconds. Or the pure-air teacher is so 
saturated with this doctrine that she opens the windows 





so that cold air will strike their heads and 
their necks, 

I need not remind many a parent of the diseases and 
death which have resulted from this system. I once 
informed a teacher crazy on this method, that, if she 
persisted, I would secure an order removing her desk 
from the blank wall, and placing it in front of one of the 
windows, where the draught would strike the back of her 
head first. She reformed. No window should ever be 
opened in a school-room in cool weather, unless a board 
is fitted to the open place, and the air forced to come in 
between the two sashes. But any school-house that re- 
quires even this method is unfit for use. I could mention 
perfectly easy and inexpensive methods of introducing 
pure air safely into school-rooms in cool weather, 
whether the room be warmed by steam-pipes or an old- 
fashioned box stove, and every committee-man who is fit 
for his place knows it as well as I do. But this one 
thing is certain,—the window barbarism of pure air is 
deadly. 

The worst pure-air crank is a woman in a railway car, 
who persists in opening the window at her side. The 
air, whether pure, smoky, or cindery, of course does not 
strike her, but the people on the seat next behind her. 
To your discomfort, she knowingly remains in bland un- 
consciousness, She knows perfectly well that she is a 
nuisance, but she wants pure air! Even if the air be 
indeed pure, this process has carried many a victim into 
eternity. I have seen an excellent remedy tried. Hold 
up before you a thick and large newspaper close to the 
back of her seat, and with the edge against the wall of 
the car. This is, of course, on your own premises, and, 
by a judicious adaptation of the newspaper to the divine 
benevolence embodied in the law of incidence and reflec- 
tion, the air, with all its cold or smoke, is thrown back 
upon the face and neck of its rightful proprietor. 

Another effective method is to obtain a seat directly in 
front of the crank, and throw your window up to its full 
extent. The homeopathic doctrine of like cures like is 
then generally successful. But I do notrecommend these 
methods, I am afraid they are not quite Christian. 
Change your seat, if possible, and let the woman alone, 
But I advise every young man, before he is committed 
to the young woman who attracts him, to see what she 
will do in a railway car. If she opens the window to 
the discomfort of others, or if she robs other people of 
needed seats for the sake of her packages, she is selfish 
and dishonest, and is not fit to be a good man’s wife. 

I remember a student, of rather delicate health, who 
used to throw his windows wide open every morning, 
walk three or four miles, come back, and build his fire, 
and sit down. He did it for pure air. I used to warn 
him of the regylt, but without effect. He died early of 
pure air. A few days ago I saw a woman throw open a 
car window, so that a sudden rush of air fell directly 
upon a sleeping babe who was warmly perspiring. The 
perspiration was soon entirely checked. When that babe 
had cramp, or pneumonia, or something, I wonder if the 
foolish mother knew what caused it. 

But Henry Ward Beecher, at the end of a very long and 
tiresome exhortation by.a woman in a prayer-meeting, 
lifted his head, and said, “ Nevertheless, brethren, I do 
believe in woman’s speaking in meeting.” So, in spite 
of the cranks, I believe in pure air. But out-of-door air 
is not necessarily pure. Warm air maf be pure. Asa 
whole, draughts are worse than impure air. I have slept 
out of doors where we had all the air there was, but it 
was malarial. On the other hand, Florence Nightingale, 
when asked if night air was healthful, properly answered 
that it was all the air we had at night. Surgeons used to 
say that wounded, nien, in moderate weather, recovered 
quickest when merely under an awning open on all sides. 
The best ventilation I ever knew was that of a bivouac 
ina great field. There were no draughts. And yet men 
would sometimes complain in the morning that they had 
taken cold from some careless man’s leaving the bars 
down in the fence. Lately, I found wonderfully pure 
air on Dakota prairies, where our men are uncomplain- 
ingly doing work which would astonish some of us East- 
ernmen. It is a good place to build meeting-houses, 
So, also, I found pure air on the hurricane-deck of a Lake 
Superior steamer, a week or two ago. . . . 

But what can be done in churches? As they are now 
constructed, I know of no better rule than to have them 
most thoroughly ventilated by opening all doors and 
windows Friday or Saturday, and Sunday morning, if 
the weather will permit, and again between any two 
services. But a room too cold is worse than impure air. 
So are draughts. A congregation can endure, without 
perceptible notice, the deterioration of air in a room of 
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CLOTHING BY SAMPLE, 3 


of goods for Fall and Winter. 
e market is full of indifferent and poor grades of 
Clothing. Buy it if you will,—but remember that at 
the same annual expenditure-one man may wear 
Clothes always, another good Clothes 
never. 

Ordering by mail is easy and soitetacterz. Every- 
thing sent ovt from our establishment is under a 
. — guarantee. You have the benefits,—we take 

é risks, 

Samples, with blanks for self-measurement, sent on 
applica'ion, State whether you want ready- ya or 

ade-to-order,—whether for every-day or 


whether for men, WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


—— 


OUR COUNTRY. 


[By John G, Whittier.] 


Our thought of thee is glad with hope, 
Dear country of our love and prayers ; 
Thy way is down no fatal slope, 
But up to freer sun and airs. 


Tried as by furnace fires, and yet 

By God’s grace only stronger made ; 
In future tasks before thee set 

Thou shalt not lack the old-time aid. 


The fathers sleep, but men remain 
we true and wise and brave as they ; 
be 4 count-the loss without the gain ? 

The best is that we have to-day. 


No lack was in thy primal stock, 
No weakling founders builded ‘here ; 
There were the men of Plymouth Rock, 
The Puritan and Cavalier ; 


And they whose firm endurance gained 
The freedom of the souls of men, 

Whose hands unstained in peace maintained 
The swordless commonwealth of Penn. 


And time shall be the power of all 
To do the work that duty bids; 

And make the people’s Council Hall 
As lasting as the Pyramids. 


7% lesson all the world shall learn, 

he nations at thy feet shall sit ; 

Earth’s farthest mountain-tops shall burn 
With watchfires from thine own uplit, 


Great, without seeking to be great 
By fraud or conquest—rich in gold, 
But richer in the large estate 
Of virtue which thy children hold. 


WwW -- ace that comes of purity, 
me to simple justice due. 
Bee oes our loyal dream of thee. 


God of our fathers! make it true. 


O land of lands! to thee we give 
Our love, our trust, our service, free; 
For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall die for thee, 





THE SONG OF SONGS. 
(Translated from the German of Spitta, by H. L. L.] 


There is a song now singing,— 
Catch but its sweet beginnin 

And you will still its uae pro ong: 
For ever, ever learning, 
Yet never —_— map od 

The deep, full meaning of the song! 


It tells of love undying, 

Before which grief is ying, 
Like mists swept by the sun along. 

Oh! how earth’s sorrow leaveth 

The heart that here receiveth 
The holy music of the song! 





THE DECOLLETE IN MODERN 
LIFE. 
(Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in The Forum.] 


One of the profoundest bits of philoso- 
hy uttered in our time, was given us by 
Buskin, when he said, “All real strength 
lies in delicacy.” The Corliss engine 
could cut the finest of watch-screws, ‘It 
always reminds me of God,” said Mrs, 
Hawley at the Centennial exhibition. 
We feel, more often than we perceive, the 
fact that force and fineness are one. In- 
deed, we are more apt to be aware of the 
antagonism than of the harmony between 
these two things. Superficially, they seem 
to conflict. The protest of force is noisy 
and self-assertive. The scorn of fineness 
is misapprehended, neglected, too often 
dumb. 

If there is any department of life in 
which civilization is supposed to have 
achieved something, it is the moral, It is 
conceded that we do, on the whole, live 
better lives than people did two or three 
thousand years ago. It is claimed—and 
it is probably true—that “ we, the | gv 2 dll 
of to-day, have purer homes and higher 
ideals than history has had to show for 
itself before our times, It is claimed—and 
it is probably true—that the average civil- 
ized man or woman jis a person of decency 
of lifeand ready conformity to social ethics. 
It is claimed—but is it true—that the in- 
stinct of delicacy has matured with the 
world, and goes to the front with other 
advancing prowths and graces in the move- 
ment of life. 

Civilization, symmetrically developed, 
must bring progressions of humanstrength. 
Disproportionately sites gr it may bring 

ions. Inc delicacy is the 
ready proof of increased civilization. We 
may almostsay that civilization is delicacy. 
In one important respect, this definition 
perhaps fails us. It is doubtful if the 





sense of personal modesty has kept pace 
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with the progress of the age. We might 
ask if this instinct has not been the sub- 
ject of an atavism. Has it retroverted to 
a ruder and earlier state of degelopment ?\ 
I think there are indications of such a 
fact. If it be a fact, itis one of a class 
which brings the swiftest sense of general 
or particular disgrace; for civilization 
supremely implies personal modesty. The 
lack of personal modesty betokens the 
savage. ‘ ' 

It is not easy, but it is quite possible, to 
treat a coarse subject in a delicate way. 
It, is with a deep sense of both the dif- 
ficulty and the responsibility of the under- 
taking that I venture to consider some 
serious aspects of the question with which 
this paper deals. Our boundaries forbid 
anything like an historical view of our 
subject; nor is it our gry to handle 
remote ethical arguments, but to stimulate 
moral sensibility by a few illustrations 
and suggestions such as come closely and 
readily to the point. 

A good lady of Puritan training (but, 
let it be added, of thorough education and 
generous culture—took a trip abroad in 
middle life; under circumstances which 
required her to chaperon some young 
friends to the French opera. She was the 
object of infinite badinage when it was 
discovered that during the performance of 
the ballet she always shut her eyes. 
prominent literary man, himself used to 
the world and the ways thereof, urged 
earnestly upon the author the publication 
of this paper, saying, “In my humble 
opinion, the ideal o propriety held by 
what is called society has absolutely no 
relation to the moral sense, To ea 
point: When I see the ease, nay, the 
eagerness, with which our young girls 
attend and seem to prefer those plays 
where the. ballet is enough to make an 
gentleman uncomfortable, I am confused. 
What does it mean?” 

What does it mean, indeed? Is the 
sense of modesty declining among our 
women? Or, to put the question more 
exactly, is it falling behind the onward 
motion of other fine forms of progress? 
Is it the laggard in the great race of the 
higher evolution? The writer is no cru- 
sader against the theater, though not a 
frequenter of it, but has personally often 
shared the editor’s wince at the attitude 
of the present race of young ladies toward 
the indelicacies of the stage. There is a 
sang froid, an ease in the presence of atro- 
cious scenes, which is amazing. The 
dropped eyelid 
protest of maiden modesty against sights 
and suggestions from which any pure girl 
ought to revolt,—when do we see these 
signs of outraged womanly nature? ... 

Our stage exhibits moral monstrosity to 
the edge of abomiriation. No one denies 
this, any more than we deny the intellec- 
tual stimulus of Booth’s “‘ Hamlet,” or the 
moral usefulness of Mrs. Vincent in the 
Boston Museum. The power of Irving, 
the purity of Modjeska, the wit of Gilbert- 
Sullivan, do not deter the popular play- 
wright from innuendoes which disgrace 
his play, or peeves the spectacular dan- 
seuse from indulging the public taste with 
indecencies which no matron ought to 
witness; while the fathers of our girls pay 
two dollars and a half a seat for the privi- 
lege of exposing their daughters to sights 
which ought to be suppressed under the 
law prohibiting the exhibition of obscene 
pictures, 

There is an indescribable expression of 
the eye—every fine observer knows it— 
which distinguishes a modest girl from a 
matron. Look for it in the eyes of our 
girls to-day. It is missing so often, it is 
replaced by another so unwelcome, 80 
worldly-wise, so a experienced, 
that we shrink with a sense of having lost 
the most precious thing in girlhood. It is 
not our purpose to prove here that the 
lax theatrical view of life is largely re- 
sponsible for this, but only to ask, by the 
way, how far it may be responsible. Bet- 
ter, like the Puritan lady, to shut the 
eyes when the ballet comes, Better a 
simple, serious, unworldly ignorance of 
the low and vicious coming in the name 
of the high and cultured. tter, a thou- 
sand fold, the instinct of pong | which 
cannot see a coarse sight, than the cool, 
indifferent, un-girl-like familiarity, with 
criminal suggestions, which is now the 
fashion among Us... . 

Probably the influence of the spectacu- 
Iar stage in coarsening the delicate in- 
stincts is more than shared by some of the 
social customs of our homes. Take, for 


the mounting blush, the | g 


be a Quaker or a Puritan; a hermit or a 
devotee, to turn with disgust and distrust 
from offenses against a refined taste ac- 
cepted by dancing people as evidences of 
it. When all is said. that may be—and 
much can be said—of the beauty, of the 
innocence, of the grace of . 


“ Music and measure 
Set to pleasure,” 


of the pure delights afforded to irreproach- 
able ple by our dancing custo 
enough remains in the illustrations offered 
by the liberties of the ball-room to startle 
any disinterested observer. Any fashion 
which gives to a roué the right to clasp a 
pure woman in his arms, and hold her for 
the length of an intoxicating piece of 
music, is below moral defense, firmly 
believe that the time will come when our 
present license in this respect will be 
regarded as we now regard the practices 
attending the worship of Aphrodite. It 
might be said that the nautch dance is 
modesty beside our waltz, Bluntly, to 
one who knows the facts behind our gay- 
est social scenes, how far do we seem to. 
have advanced beyond the Congo idea of 
a social entertainment? The groves of 
Ishtar were more frank about it. - The 
drawing-rooms of polite America veil and 
— the eternal, unutterable, identical 
thing. ... 

One need not be a fanatic in the tem- 
perance movement to discern one cause 
for the decrease of modesty in the increase 
of drinking habits among a certain class 
of our ladies,—thank Heaven, we may 
still believe that this class is not a large 
one. “Certainly,” testifies the first youn 
man I happen to ask, himself a no 
so-called good morals; “ certainly, I have 
often danced with young ladies who were 
intoxicated, It is notan uncommon thing 
to meet them ‘too far gone’ to converse, 
If the delicacy of a sober girl cannot pro- 
tect her from the taint in the social atmos- 
phere, what is to be expected from the 
modesty of a drunken one?... 

One cannot pass such a topic as this 
without flinging one more lance of scorn 
at the subject of women’s dress. A dozen 
years ago a movement known as the 
“dress reform” impressed the moral 
natures of our women to an unprecedented 
extent. The, wave, which began with a 
few of the wide-eyed people who are called 
fanatics, passed on up, or down, as you 
choose to put it, into fess unworldly cir- 
cles, It me “the thing” to have 
some knowledge of improved methods in 
ress# Corsets were judged inartistic; 
the tight French waist was discovered to 
be unesthetic. “ Where, ten years ago, 
we had only strong-minded women for our 
patrons,” said the chief of a large furnish- 
ing store for “reformed” garments, “ we 
now have orders from fashionable ladies, 
ten toone.” Hygiene and art, pathology 
.and morality, were summoned to the sid 
of this movement, and responded heartily. 
Thoughtful women, who elions that the 

rogress of their sex is seriously impeded 
the abuses of their dress, have observed 
with dismay the ebb which seems within 
a few years to have borne away all those 
improvements, or elements of improve- 
ment, in feminine attire, which concern 
the personal modesty of the wearer. It 
‘is a fact, gloss it anyhow as we may, that 
decent women have never dressed so inde- 
cently in our oaueiey and our century as 
they do in fashionable life to-day. ... 

Between the ballet girl who dances for 
bread, and the society girl who dresses as 
she does for a title or a fortune, there is a 
moral gap, to besure; but, for one, I would 
take my chances with the ballet if I had 
to face the social standards of another life 
with either record behind me. Does the 
lady returning from the theater for her 
late cognac or champagne, think that she 
can sit with her body half exposed in the 


uncurtained window of the café before |' 


which men and women of the street stand 
gazing, and count herself the moral 
superior of that other woman look- 
ing in? Tell us, my lady, if you can, 
when you exhibit yourself for promiscuous 
surf bathing, before a thousand spectators, 
in a bathing costume which stops—where 
it does, how much more modest are you 
than the circus dancer, or the mermaid in 
the ten-cent variety show? 

Let us have done with playing about 
the fire, and call a low thing low, and out 
with it. Face the truth. An immodest 
dress does not cover a modest woman, If 
your costume is coarse and vulgar, you 
can blame no voice or pen which calls you 
coarse and vulgar too. If the dress is dis- 





instance, the promiscuous dances favored 


by what we call society. One need not | woman who 


graceful, the wearer is disgraced. The 
dresses indecently—never 


mind who, never mind where, never mind 
why—is indecent, The woman who dresses 
without shame is shameless. 
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